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THE SCENE OF THE MOST POIGNANT TRAGEDY 
THE HOUSE IN GROSVENOR ROAD 


The sudden overflowing of the Thames, in the early hours of Saturday, January 7, 
caused a tragedy without precedent in the history of London, bringing swift and 
wholly unforeseen doom to a number of people, and causing widespread ruin and 
devastation. Within half a minute fourteen people, most of them in bed, were 
trapped in basements and drowned, despite heroic efforts by police and neigh- 
bours to save them. Ten perished in Westminster, two at Fulham, and two at 
Hammersmith. The most heartrending incident was the death of four sisters, 
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THE GREAT FLOOD IN THE HEART OF LONDON: 


WHERE FOUR SISTERS WERE DROWNED. 


Florence, Lilian, Rose, and Doris Harding, aged respectively 18, 16, 6, and 24, 
who were all together in a basement room at No. 8, Grosvenor Road. Their 
father, who made a heroic attempt to. save them, had moved them down from 
an attic bedroom only a few days before on account of the cold. The force of 
the water made it impossible to open the door, and they were drowned in about 
twenty seconds. Our illustration shows the’subsequent pumping operations, and 
water flowing out of the basement on to the roadway. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE BURSTING OF THE THAMES EMBANKMENT 
PEERY 7 ra SS r ae . 7 
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WHERE TWO MAID-SERVANTS SLEEPING IN A BASEMENT AT RIVER COURT WERE # A BOAT LOWERED INTO THE FLOODED AREAS OF HURLINGHAM COURT 
74 DROWNED: THE BREACH MADE BY THE FLOOD IN THE EMBANKMENT WALL ON MANSIONS, AT PUTNEY: OPERATIONS IN SEARCH OF THE BODIES OF TWO ~% 
2 z: THE UPPER MALL, HAMMERSMITH. ee Bae YOUNG WOMEN WHO WERE DROWNED IN A BASEMENT FLAT. oY 
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WITH FURNITURE AND MACHINES OVERTURNED AND HURLED ABOUT IN ALL 
DIRECTIONS BY THE ENORMOUS FORCE OF THE WATER: A FLOODED BASEMENT 
IN WESTMINSTER, TYPICAL OF MANY. ‘ 
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EFFECTS OF THE FLOOD IN THE CHAPEL OF THE QUEEN ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL 
_AT MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER : ROWS OF SEATS PITCHED ABOUT BY THE SWIRLING 
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Zz SHOWING WHAT THE WESTMINSTER FLOOD LOOKED LIKE IN THE DARKNESS : AN EXAMPLE OF NUMEROUS BASEMENT HOMES WRECKED BY THE FLOOD: 2 
Z- A NIGHT SCENE IN MARSHAM STREET, CONVERTED INTO A CANAL, WITH MOTOR- z 





MISS QUEENIE WELLER, OF PAGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, WADING IN HER 


a. CARS HELD UP. ROOMS TO RECOVER HER HOUSEHOLD Goons. 
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The sudden overflowing of the Thames in the early hours of Saturday, January 7, caused a disastrous flood unique in the annals of London. Embankment 
walls gave way at several points, and the inrush of water was so swift and unexpected that there was little time for escape. Fourteen people were entrapped 
and drowned in basements, ten in the Westminster district alone, two in Hammersmith, and two at Putney. Many other people narrowly escaped a similar 
fate, and hundreds of families had their homes wrecked. The damage caused to property and to public buildings, including the Tate Gallery, was enormous. 
This unprecedented flood was stated to be the result of three contributory causes: (1) Heavy gales blowing in from the sea, thus banking up the water in 
the Thames and preventing it from flowing out of the estuary; (2) A vast quantity of flood water coming down the river, and its tributaries, swollen by 
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z; THE FLOODED BASEMENT OF THE FLATS AT PUTNEY WHERE TWO YOUNG 
+ WOMEN WERE DROWNED: FIREMEN REMOVING FURNITURE FROM HURLINGHAM 
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THE UNDERGROUND STATION AT PUTNEY AT 4 A.M. ON JANUARY 7, SHORTLY AFTER 
THE FLOOD WAS AT ITS HEIGHT: THE RISEN WATéER ABOUT A FOOT ABOVE THE 


COURT MANSIONS WHILE SEARCHING FOR ONE OF THE BODIES. 4 PLATFORM. 
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TYPICAL OF THE TERRIFIC FORCE WITH WHICH THE WATER POURED INTO 
BASEMENT WINDOWS—A CAUSE OF FOURTEEN DEATHS DURING THE FLOOD: * WAS DROWNED IN A BASEMENT KITCHEN JUST AFTER REACHING HOME : A GROUP 


A SCENE AT KEW DURING THE NEXT HIGH TIDE. OF WOMEN IN HINCHCLIFFE STREET. 
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RESULTS OF THE FLOOD IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS: SOLDIERS REMOVING STANDS ONE OF EAST LONDON’S GREAT ARTERIES OF COMMUNICATION FLOODED: A FIRE- 
AND. CABINETS OF EXHIBITS IN THE BASEMENT OF THE ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL {5 7°, ENGINE PUMPING OUT WATER FROM THE BLACKWALL TUNNEL, SINCE REOPENED. 














iA. COLLEGE IN GROSVENOR ROAD. a > z 











In an official statement warning the 
exists 


Some of our photographs show the scenes of tragedies during the flood. 
At River 


room. 


masses of ice and snow from the hills; and (3) Abnormally high tides, coinciding with the full moon at this time of year. 
public that a recurrence of such floods might be expected for several days (until Tuesday, January 10), the Port of London Authority said: “* No record 


of such conditions having occurred before in the tidal waters of the River Thames." 
Thus at Hurlingham Court Mansions, near Putney Bridge, were drowned Miss Irene Frances Watson and her cousin, Miss Dorothy Lilian Watson. 


Court, a house on the Upper Mall, Hammersmith, two maid servants, Miss Evelyn Hyde and Miss Annie Moreton, were trapped and drowned in a basement 
One of the ten victims of the flood in Westminster was a young man named Frank Willsher, of 21, Hinchcliffe Street, who was drowned in a basement kitchen. 
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5 ie Dean of St. Paul’s made an admirable remark 

the other day. It was in a review of Bishop 
Barnes's sermons, with which we are not primarily 
concerned here. But it is curious to note that, while 
the Dean and the Bishop are supposed to be allies, 
they are here something like antagonists. At least 
the one Broad Churchman has given the other Broad 
Churchman an appropriately broad hint. It would 
be dreadful to say that one eminent clergyman has 
given the other a kick; but it is something very like 
a kick under the table. That is the sign of a friend 





By G. K. CHESTERTON, 


shape is not shapeless. But it is possible to twist the 
thread until it breaks. It is possible to wind the coil in 
and out until nobody knows whether it is being coiled 
or uncoiled, wound or unwound, or each alternately, 
like the futile tapestry of Penelope. What is the 
matter with the mind of the moment is that it is 
neither thinking forwards to combination nor think- 
ing backwards to simplicity. It does need intelligence 
to weave the pattern; it also needs intelligence to 
unweave the pattern. It needs no intelligence to tear 
up the pattern and then wave about the patches. 
There is no value in men owning broken 
bits of complexity they cannot simplify. 
That is a great deal less artistic than 
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Flooded Areas thus ZG 


the loose thread or the waving hair or 
the reed shaken in the wind in Jordan. 


So it is with that living thread or 
line that we calla sentence. A sentence 
of Ruskin or De Quincey may be as long 
and sometimes seem as languid as a 
serpent; it may be figured with elab- 
orate tint and pattern like a serpent. 
But it is alive and it can strike as 
swiftly as a serpent. It is all one thing ; 
it has a head and a tail. It is quite 
different from a worm broken up into 
writhing bits, of which we can no longer 
make head or tail. Now much of 
modern writing, talking, and even think- 
ing is made up of those little twisting 
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fragments of the dead worm. a 














made up of disjointed bits of journalese ; 





THE SCENE OF AN UNPRECEDENTED LONDON DISASTER: A MAP 
IN THE CENTRAL AREA, 
FROM VAUXHALL BRIDGE TO THE TOWER. 

In Central London the Westminster district suffered most severely from the great 
flood of January 7, ten people being drowned there in basements. 


SHOWING THE LOCALITIES FLOODED 


became a lake. On the south side much damage was done in 
Southwark. 


if a candid friend. On the mataphysics of Transub- 
stantiation, the Dean politely indicates that the 
Bishop does not know what he is talking about ; 
which is indeed the case. But the Dean seems to 
imply that the Bishop is almost as ignorant of the 
Evolution he does accept as of the Transubstantiation 
he doesn’t accept. He points out that Evolution, 
as a cosmic concept, has nothing in the world to do 
with the alleged recent progress of the special species 
called man in the mere moment called modern history. 
Here, of course, he is quite right. A man might as 
well mix up “ revolutions ”’ like the Bolshevist Revolu- 
tion with revolution in the sense of the earth revolving 
round the sun. It is simply an ignorant confusion ; 
and the Dean of St. Paul’s, with all his faults, is not 
ignorant and not confused. But it is in this con- 
nection that the Dean makes the remark to which I 
specially refer, and it would be well if all other liberal 
thinkers or theologians could liberate their own minds 
enough to realise and remember it. He says that 
what we call progress is generally only an increase 
of complexity, and the idea that all complication is 
improvement is not quite so obvious to us as it 
seems to have been to Herbert Spencer. 


That is really the whole point to-day. Take, by 
way of a type or figure, anything that flows in long 
lines, straight or along living curves: the long hair 
of Samson or Godiva, the long threads from the looms 
of Tyre or the Flemish towns, the great grass of the 
prairies or the rushes along the legendary Nile. Now up 
to a point it may be true to say that weaving these 
flowing threads into patterns or plaiting them into 
ropes is an advance in culture because in complexity. 
Incidentally, it would involve the inference that the 
Victorian coiffure was the height of civilisation, and 
all bobbing and shingling a collapse into low savagery. 
But perhaps that would not disturb Herbert Spencer, 
and does not greatly disturb me. It were indeed an 
idle debate to discuss whether we should plait or curl 
or leave flowing the ambrosial locks of Herbert 
Spencer, because he was prematurely bald and pre- 
sumably prejudiced. The point is that the advance 
of art and intelligence may naturally twist all these 
loose ends into shapes or patterns; and all may be well 
so long as we recognise the pattern and so long as the 


Palace Yard 
Lambeth and 


At the Tower the moat was filled with flood water. of these mere clots and clumps of cold 


phrases that are often long-winded and 
long-worded, but are still bits of phrase- 
ology unconnected by any spinal column 
of philosophy. Certain groups of words 
go together, without any reference to 
where they are going to, still less to 
where they come from. The condition 


coagulated speech is much worse than 
the natural stringing together of the simplest words, 
by the simplest people, to express the simplest facts. 
It is better to say that a big black cloud looks like 
rain, which is true, than to say that the flag of the 
Social Imperial Party will weather the storm, owing 
to the skill with which the Member 
for Giggleswick has “ piloted’ the 


remember to have understood it once; they certainly 
never think of attempting to understand it now. 


Scores of examples could be given from any page 
of print. I will take one sublimely idiotic example, 
which arose in connection with a sublimely idiotic 
proposal. Some Americanised lunatic or other wanted 
to take a harmless English village named Boreham and 
give it the name of Hollywood. What he really 
meant by it the moon, the goddess of lunatics, can 
alone know. But what he actually said was this: 
‘“We wish to cleanse the name of Hollywood of its 
more doubtful associations.”’ 


Now that phrase, which is meaningless to the 
point of madness where it stands, has really quite a 
long history concerned with where it came from. It 
is a phrase which really raises some of the profoundest 
and yet most practical problems of morals. It is a 
phrase we use, or ought to use, about whatever in- 
stitution we really regard as ultimate and having a 
final claim on our loyalty. If a thing with no such 
claim becomes unclean, we do not necessarily clean 
it; we very probably clear out of it. We do not 
remove the stains -from what may be itself a stain ; 
we remove the stain from ourselves. If I find that 
a limited company is an unlimited swindle, I do not 
go about cleaning the name of Guatemalan Gutta- 
Perchas or Pekin Consolidated Pork. 
were never sacred to me even when I trusted them ; 
now I distrust them they are nothing at all But 
if I have a family and desire it to continue to be 
respected in the future as in the past, I may talk of 
erasing a blot from the escutcheon, because I loved 
it before the blot and am loyal to it after the blot. 
So I may talk of wiping a stain off the reputation of 
my country or my city or my old school. Applied 
to something I never cared a curse about, like a 
film clique in California, it means nothing. Now, 
as a fact, the most important question for 
everybody to-day is—-what are these things to 
which we belong? What are the things we must 
always clean and never clean away? Is a marriagt 
an ultimate thing like that? Is a nation ? 
are real questions; and they are never realised, 
because the whole air is stuffy with stuff and 
nonsense like ‘‘ cleansing the name of Hollywood.”’ 
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These 





Performing Fleas Protection Bill 
through Parliament — which is a 
mass of meaningless emblems and 
inapplicable metaphors. The former 
may at least lead a man to take 
an umbrella; in former times it 
may even have led a man to invent 
an umbrella. But the latter will 
not tell anybody anything whatever 
about storms or about pilots, and 
very little about Parliamentarians 
and Performing Fleas. If the test 
of our education is whether we are 
using more phrases, or more elab- 
orate phrases, or more references, 
allusions, and general terms, then 
certainly our education has greatly 
expanded. But it is one thing to 
use them and another to make 
them useful. A few live words are 
more useful than strings and strings 
of dead words, tied to one another 
and trailing along; and these latter 
do not represent new and varied 
thoughts, but rather a sort of sub- 
stitute for thinking. It would be 
better to talk in words of one sylla- 














ble, if we could think in words of 
one syllable, on the principle of one 
sound, one sense. Progress is not THE 
really proved until we are sure that 
the sense of the leading article is as 
definite as that of the definite article. 
Large numbers of people, who could 
think as far as the monosyllable, 
simply leave off thinking when they 
are carried along by the polysyllables. 
Men remember having seen a phrase 
many times; they do not even 


time of writing, 


Turner drawings, some 15,000 of which were kept in the basement 

Holmes, Director of the National Gallery, stated afterwards that “the Turner drawings 

have survived their submergence far better than anyone could have expected.’ About 

a dozen oil paintings by Landseer were much more damaged. Mr. Rex Whistler's new 

wall paintings in the restauarant, painted in a modern damp-proof technique, were said 
to have withstood the ordeal of the flood perfectly. 


THE TATE GALLERY AFTER THE GREAT FLOOD, WHICH IMMERSED 
TURNER DRAWINGS 
WORKERS BRINGING OUT PICTURES FROM THE INUNDATED BASEMENT 


The exact amount of damage caused by the flood at the Tate Gallery has not, at the 
been ascertained. The chief anxiety was for the great collection of 


AND MANY OTHER WORKS: SALVAGE 


Sir Charles 
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STRANGE SCENES IN FLOODED LONDON: 
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THE TOWER “MOATED”; SAND-BAG BARRICADES. 
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THE CHILDREN’S SAND-PIT IN THE VICTORIA TOWER GARDENS, 
WESTMINSTER, USED FOR FILLING SAND-BAGS : WORKMEN ENGAGED 
IN STOPPING BREACHES IN THE EMBANKMENT WALL. 
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= THE TOWER OF LONDON TEMPORARILY RESTORED TO ITS MEDIEVAL * he 
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/ A PILLAR-BOX: A CURIOUS EFFECT 
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WITH TWO BOATS LYING GROUNDED ON THE ROADWAY: WORKMEN CON- i 
STRUCTING AN EMERGENCY BARRICADE OF SANDBAGS WHERE THE EMBANK- ~ 
MENT GAVE WAY AT MILLBANK. 
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DROWNED IN THE BASEMENT: A BREACH IN THE EMBANKMENT PARAPET AT % 
HAMMERSMITH. 
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? SANDBAGS NOT COMPLETELY EFFECTIVE IN KEEPING OUT FLOODS: WATER i % IN THE DISTRICT WHERE TWO LIVES WERE LOST IN A BASEMENT FLAT IN / 
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Extraordinary scenes were witnessed in London on the day following the sudden | Annie Moreton, were trapped and drowned in a basement bed-room at River 
overflowing of the Thames in the early hours of January 7. The moat round Court, on the Upper Mall. They were alone in the house, and their bodies were 
the Tower of London, for instance, was filled with water, and for a day or so | found later. Immediately after the disaster, the authorities began salvage and 
reverted to its ancient aspect of a mediwval fortress thus isolated from attack. | prevention work, and lange bodies of. workmen were engaged in stopping breaches 
The sight was unique within living memory, for the moat was drained in the in the Embankment walls, at various points, with sandbags and other material, 
early part of last century. Of late years part of it has been used for football, | in view of a possible recurrence of the flood at the next high tide. At West- 
and some goal-posts are seen in our photograph. By January 9 it had been cleared | minster, sand was taken for this purpose from the children’s sand-pit playground 
of water At Hammersmith two maid -servants, Miss Evelyn Hyde and Miss in the Victoria Tower Gardens. 
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A NEW CHAPTER IN ARCHZOLOGY : 
THE PREHISTORIC CIVILISATION 


OF THE INDUS. 













By SIR JOHN MARSHALL, C.1.E., Litt.D., F.S.A., Director «General of Archeology in India. 


The following article is a continuation of that given in our last 
issue, in which Sir John Marshall described the extensive 
excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, and the nature 
of the buildings found, the oldest of which he dated to about 
3300 B.C., discussing also the racial origin of the ancient 
inhabitants, their dress and tts materials, their domestic animals, 
and the wild animals of that time. His object in the whole 
article has been to summarise, for the benefit of numerous 
enquirers, the conclusions reached regarding the age, character, 
and affinities of this great prehistoric Indian civilisation, 
the discovery of which has been an epoch-marking event in the 
history of archeology. 





AGRICULTURE. 


IG cities with teeming. populations like Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro could never have existed save in an agri- 
cultural country which was producing its own food on a large 
scale. Though little has yet been discovered of the processes 
of agriculture and irrigation then in vogue, it is worthy of re- 
mark that the specimens of 
wheat found in Mohenjo- 
daro resemble the common 


have been recovered. Especially striking are 
the girdles of carnelian and gilded copper, 
and some of the small objects, e¢.g., earrings 
and ‘netting’ needles of pure gold, the 
surface of which is polished to a degree that 
would do credit to a present-day jeweller. 














variety grown in the Pun- 
jab to-day. Touching this 
question of agriculture, it 
is also noteworthy that 
there are strong reasons 
for inferring (a) that the 
rainfall in Sind and the 
Western Punjab was then 
substantially heavier than 
it is now; (6) that Sind 
was then watered by two 
large rivers instead of one, 
and as a consequence was 
at once more fertile and 
less subject to violent in- 





(See Illustrations on Pages 43, 44, and 45.) 


METALS. 

Besides gold and silver, the Indus people were familiar with 
copper, tin, and lead. Copper they used freely for weapons, 
implements, and domestic utensils, daggers, knives, hatchets, 
sickles, celts, chisels, vessels, figurines, and personal ornaments, 
amulets, wire, and so on. Most of these objects were wrought by 
hammering, but examples of cast copper are not unknown. 
Copper was easily obtainable—on the west from Baluchistan, 
on the east from Rajputana, and on the north from Afghanistan. 
Tin was more difficult to get, and was probably imported from 
Khorasan, or through Sumer from further west. It is found, 
not as a pure metal, but alloyed with copper to form bronze, 
which was used mainly for tools requiring a hard cutting edge— 
namely, razors, chisels, celts, and saws, but also for vessels, 
statuettes, bangles, beads, buttons, and other ornaments. The 
bronze is of a high grade, containing from 6 to 12 per cent. of 
tin; but, in spite of its advantage over copper being well recog- 
nised, the number of bronze objects is comparatively small, 
doubtless owing to the difficulty and cost of procuring tin. 


WEAPONS AND 
KNIVES. 








The paucity of weapons 
at both Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro is surprising, 
the only ones yet, found 
being a few mace-heads, 
axes, daggers, arrow- 
heads, and possibly spear- 
heads. It looks as if these 
cities were but little ac- 
quainted with warfare! 
While copper was_ used, 
and used freely, for all 
sorts of utensils, knives 
made from flakes of chert 
were also common, and 














undations. The two rivers 

are, of course, the Indus 

and the old Great Mihran—otherwise known as the Hakra or 

Wahindah, which once received the waters of the Sutlej and 

flowed well to east of the Indus, following a course which 

roughly coincided with that of the Eastern Nara canal. 
FOOD. 

Besides bread and milk, the food of the Indus people appears 
to have included beef, mutton, and pork, the flesh of tortoises, 
turtles and gharial, fresh fish from the Indus and dried fish im- 
ported from the sea-coast. Evidence of these various articles of 
diet is furnished by bones—sometimes in a half-burnt condition— 
found among the houses. For the identification of these and 
other bones and for much interesting information concerning 
them, I am indebted to Major R. B. Sewell, I.M.S., and his 
assistants of the Zoological Department of India, to whom my 
grateful acknowledgments are due. 

PERSONAL ORNAMENTS. 

The ornaments of the rich were of silver and gold, or copper 
plated with gold, of blue faience, ivory, carnelian, jadeite, and 
multicolour stones of various kinds. For the poor, they were 
mainly of shell or terra-cotta. Many examples of both kinds 
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INDIAN JEWELLERY 5000 YEARS OLD AKIN TO 
A MODERN FASHION: A NECKLACE (THE 
LARGER ONE) OF GREEN JADEITE AND 
GOLD, WITH PENDANTS OF VARIOUS PARTI- 
COLOURED STONES, AND OTHER TRINKETS 
FOUND AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


show, like the stone maces 

and celts, that the in- 
fluence of the Neolithic age had not entirely passed away. 
Chert, being a particularly hard stone, was also used for 
burnishers as well as for weights, which followed a local Indian 
standard, not the Babylonian or Elamite one. Shells (sank) 
were imported in large quantities, as they were in Sumer, 
from the sea-coast, to be cut up into dippers, bangles, beads, 
and a variety of personal ornaments, or used for inlay work in 
wood. Blue encaustic faience, of a kind similar to that found 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt, also played an important part in 
the making of ornaments, miniature vases, amulets, and the 
like, while a finer and harder variety of this paste was used for 
finishing off the surface of seals. 

POTTERY. 

Common domestic vessels were of earthenware. Their great 
variety of shapes—each evolved for some particular purpose— 
evidences a long period of antecedent development, though it is 
curious how few of the vases are provided with handles. Most 
of the pottery is plain, undecorated red ware, but painted ware 
is by mo means uncommon. As a rule, the designs are painted 
in black, on a darkish red slip, and consist of geometric and 

[Continued on page 78. 














RECALLING THE STORE-ROOMS OF THE MINOAN PALACES IN CRETE: A LARGE BUILDING EXCAVATED AT HARAPPA, PROBABLY A STORE-HOUSE OR TREASURY (NECESSARILY 


SPACIOUS IN THE DAYS OF TRADE BY BARTER WITHOUT 


METAL COINAGE), 


WITH TWO PARALLEL SERIES OF HALLS AND CORRIDORS, DIVIDED BY AN AISLE 


DOWN THE MIDDLE—A VIEW TAKEN FROM THE WEST. 
Photographs by Courtesy of Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archeology in India. 
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the i garding the religion and burial 
for ‘ customs of the ancient Indus people SSS ’ 

are discussed by Sir John Marshall — 

in his article on page 42. In addition, 
eat he notes on photographs: “(1) An 
e— | example of a ‘fractional’ burial at 
tis Mohenjo-daro. In such burials only 
ost ‘ a part of the corpse—in this case, 
a the head—was interred, along with 
ner earthenware pots and other objects. 
78. | Similar burials have been found in 


Baluchistan and Western Persia. 
(3) Jars containing smaller vessels 
and, in some cases, ashes. They are 
| believed to be cinerary urns, but 

the evidence is not conclusive. (4) A 
~ 3 group of ‘ring-stones’ at Mohenjo- 
| daro, believed to have been cult- 
| objects of worship. Such ring-stones 
are made of many substances, and 
vary in diameter from half an inch 
to a couple of feet or more. (5) A 
group of human skeletons found in 
a building at Mohenjo-daro. Their 
attitudes suggest that they may 
have died of some plague or pesti- 
lence.” In his first article (in our 
last issue) Sir John referred to the 
skull shown in No. | above as “ the 
only skull approximating to a brachy- 
cephalic type’’ found at Mohenjo- 
daro, nearly all the skeletal remains 
being those of a dolicho-cephalic 
d (long-headed) people. Referring to 
the Harappa discoveries he said that 
one early stratum ‘‘ yielded more 
| than 150 seals and terra-cotta sealings. 
| One of the most striking of these 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF SIR Joun MarsHacit, Direcror-GENERAL OF ARCHAZOLOGY IN INDIA, (SEE His ARTICLE ON PAGE 42.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF SIR JOHN MARSHALL, DrrECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHAOLOGY IN INDIA, (SEE His ARTICLE ON PaGE 42.) 
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POTTERY ; WEAPONS ; TOOLS; TOYS. 
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Z Z CHISELS FOUND IN A COPPER VESSEL AT HARAPPA. Zz 
common. Blue encaustic faience, similar to that found 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt, played an important part in 
the making of ornaments. Common domestic vessels were 
of earthenware. Their great variety of shapes—each evolved 
for some particular purpose—evidences a long period of 
antecedent development, though it is curious how few of the 
vases are provided with handles. Most of the pottery is 
plain undecorated red ware (No. 1), but painted ware is by no 
i means uncommon. ... A few specimens of polychrome decor- 
B eS Z ation in red, white, and black have also been met with at Mohen 
Z Z2Z Z - ; s) 
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ON epee PPA ALA er accrewerawncnaccerocoronsrcrre ~<a “Clo 2 dogs, and squirrels is of a very high order—far in advance of 
we i weapons,” writes Sir John Marshall, in his article on page 42, “ at what we should expect in the fourth and third millenniums B.C. ... That totems 
The paucity of weapons, pag 
both Harappa and Mohenjo-daro is surprising, the only ones yet found being a few played an important part in the religion of the ‘ Indus’ people seems evident 


mace-heads, axes, daggers (No. 6 above), arrow-heads, and possibly spear - heads. 
It looks as if these cities were but little acquainted with warfare! While 
copper was used for all sorts of utensils, knives made from flakes of chert were also 


from the statues and other 


representations of a strange composite animal (c.v., 
No. 4), partly ram, partly bull, and partly elephant, as well as from a multitude 
of other animals—real or fabulous—engraved on the seals." 
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LELEAS SCRE L ALL ELLL SCOTT 


THE ART OF INDIA ABOUT 3000 B.C. 
STATUETTES AND JEWELS OF THE PREHISTORIC “INDUS” CULTURE. 
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1. WITH ARM-RINGS RECALLING THE MODERN “Z 2. FOUND CONTAINING A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 3. IDENTIFIED WITH THE MOTHER GODDESS or @ 
PADAUNG WOMEN: A COPPER STATUETTE OF = © GOLD AND SILVER JEWELLERY (SEEN IN NO. 4, = : MESOPOTAMIA: A TERRA-COTTA FIGURINE OF A WOMAN 
A DANCING GIRL, WITH LONG BACK HAIR. Z SaLOW) : A SILVER VASE FROM MOHENJO-DARO. ma WITH ELABORATE HEAD-DRESS AND NECKLACES. 
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Z 4. A REMARKABLE HOARD OF ANCIENT INDIAN ORNAMENTS ABOUT 5000 YEARS OLD WHICH ‘‘WOULD DO CREDIT TO A PRESENT-DAY JEWELLER’’: THE CONTENTS @ 
? OF THE SILVER VASE (SHOWN IN NO. 2, ABOVE) FOUND AT MOHENJO-DARO, WHERE ‘‘THE ORNAMENTS OF THE RICH WERE OF SILVER AND GOLD, OR i 
a COPPER PLATED WITH GOLD, OF BLUE FAIENCE, IVORY, CARNELIAN, JADEITE, AND MULTICOLOUR STONES OF VARIOUS KINDS.” F 
eee ee eR PARES EP STI SAP AS SATIRE TE ARR ASSEN EEE DEE ERIE POAT AA ETA DP DOPED RED SALLE DEEP EDAD AE DEAI Dit PP PPE DEG A LOO ALTA Gannanneme SEZ -_ 
Describing the dress and personal adornments of the ancient Indus people, Sir | writes: “The protruding under-lip is characteristic of figures in the Gupta period 
John Marshall said (in his article in our last issue): ‘* The one and only head of | of Indian art—some 3000 years later.’ In his article in the present number, he 
of a female statue that we possess shows the hair falling loose behind. Among | says: ‘‘ The ornaments of the rich were of silver and gold, or copper plated with 
the lower classes, men apparently went naked, and women with a narrow loin- | gold, of blue faience, ivory, carnelian, jadeite, and multicolour stones. ... some 
‘loth only; though there is one statuette of a dancing-girl (No. 1 above) without | of the small objects, ¢.g., earrings and ‘netting’ needles of pure gold, are polished to 
even this garment.’ The coil of rings round the dancing-girl’s left arm recalls | a degree that would do credit to a modern jeweller. .... The numerous terra- 
the photographs (given in our issue of August 20 last) of modern Padaung women cotta figurines, which portray a nude female crowned with elaborate headdress 
in Burma wearing similar coils round their necks and legs, with rows of | and bedecked with ornaments, can hardly fail to be identified with the figures of 
bangles on their wrists. In a note on the photograph (No. 1), Sir John Marshall | the mother goddess familiar in Mesopotamia and countries further to the west.’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CouRTESY OF SIR JOHN MARSHALL, DirEcTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHAOLOGY IN INDIA, (SEE His ARTICLE ON PAGE 42.) 
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Y Possibilities Between Covers: Che Stage Decorative. 

















“ROBES OF THESPIS: COSTUME DESIGNS BY MODERN 


“THERE is nothing of Foote’s Sir Thomas Lofty about 

Mr. Rupert Mason. Rather, there is a most en- 
gaging modesty. No ‘“sharp-judging Adriel’’ wrote his 
Preface ; no ‘* British Pollio, Atticus, Mzcenas of England.” 

















A MEDIAZVAL MASK FOR THE MODERN STAGE: 
* JEHANNE ’’—BY OLIVER MESSEL. 


It is the simple statement of a patron who is at once 
a “protector of arts” and a practical man. ‘ The 
title of this book,”’ it reads, ‘“‘is ‘ Robes of Thespis,’ 
but its sub-title might well be ‘The Dawn of Oppor- 
tunity,’ for that is precisely the idea which was in my 
mind when I first considered the possibilities which lie 
hidden between the covers of such a volume as this. 

‘To bring to light unknown artists—to enable 
them to have achance of success hitherto denied them— 
to prevent their genius, their enthusiasm, from dying 
before development—to create means of allowing their 
imagination to have free play—these aims seemed to 
me worthy of every effort I could command. 

‘But naturally to publish the work of unrecog- 
nised artists alone would not create the public interest 
which was essential to the idea. I*sought, therefore, 
the help of eminent men in art and letters, whose names 
would give a special value to the book, and ensure the 
wide circulation necessary for the success of the scheme. 
With some I placed commissions to produce designs 
specially for this book, and from others I purchased 


BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. ERNEST BENN, LTD.) 


He is concerned chiefly with the repertory theatre, where, if 
costs are to be covered, the ‘‘ tar’’ that may be lavished on 
plays put on *‘ fora run "’ must be used *‘ as grudgingly as if 
it were gold-leaf’’ ; where scenery, costumes and effects must 
be as versatile, as adaptable, as the actors ; where happy com- 
promise must march with reality and the Crummles pump. 

Sir Barry Jackson preaches from a kindred text. Artist 
and producer, he argues, should labour together to ensure 
saving. ‘‘ In theatrical productions . . . there is no virtue 
in extravagance. Wherever an effect can be gained as 
well by a less as by a greater expenditure, it should be so 
gained, and the costume designer, often a sinner in this 
respect, should use a reasonable amount of ingenuity in 
getting his effects with the least waste. Theatrical ex- 
penses to-day are very high, and not the least of them is 
the one that concerns us here, the high cost of materials 
and labour needed for costume.”’ It is no longer possible 
to nurse dramatic weaklings into sturdy grown-ups: the 
daily outlay is so great that in many instances only full 
houses for a considerable period can ensure the walking 
of the Friday ghost! 

Mr. Nigel Playfair is quite as emphatic—and none 
can question the perfection of his Lyric productions. ‘** It 
is necessary,” he writes of his enterprise, ‘‘to add that 
from the beginning the most rigid economy has been neces- 
sary and this has entailed a very careful study of the 
economy of means in creating an effect—an economy not 
only in the actual materials used, but in the elimination of 
trimmings, and the substitution of suggestion for realism.”’ 
That is where Claude Lovat Fraser excelled. He was a 
master of modes and manners, but he was able to re-create 
a period without the meticulous copying of actual garments 
and actual scenes. His ‘sets,’ his costumes, were ob- 
viously “right”; yet they were ‘‘ fantasticated "’ at times, 
almost caricatures at others. ‘‘What he tried to do, 
and what he succeeded in doing, was to think, himself, in 
terms of the chosen period, to design his dresses as if he 

















THE MASK IN THE MODERN THEATRE: “ WINGED ICARUS ”"— 


BY OLIVER MESSEL. 


ARTISTS.” * 


selected to indicate 
strangers from other earthly lands and from the masque 


“label”? well-defined characters ; 


like realms of gods and goddesses; or made to magical 
end: ‘‘a robe for to goo invisibell "the dresses then 
worn on the stage differed but little from those seen in 
the front of the house. Colour might be cruder, cut 
might be more eccentric, ornamentation might be more 
obvious ; otherwise there was no change Mr. Francis M 
Kelly, quoting Platter, gives as one reason the fact that the 
English stage apparel was “ largely recruited from the etfects 
of defunct noblemen, often bequeathed to lackeys, and by 
them sold to the players’’; while it is history that Mary 
of Modena presented Mrs. Barry with her own * wedding 
suit” after having seen her in the Earl of Orrery’s ** Mus- 
tapha,”’ and gave her her coronation robes that she might 
wear them as Queen Elizabeth in Banks’s ** Earl of Essex ” ; 
as it is history that when Davenant produced bis ** Love 
and Honour” with the ‘* Duke’s Servants”? at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields,’’ the coronation suits of the King, the Duke 
of York, and the Earl of Oxford were displayed by Better- 
ton, Harris, and Price, who must have found themselves a 
veritable ostentation of peacocks ! 

As to Garrick—and some others! ‘‘ For the part of 
Hamlet, Garrick wore a black Court suit and wig of the 
period .. . as Macbeth he wore the uniform of an officer of 
the Guards. [Here, we may add parenthetically, anticipating 
what is said to be an intention of Sir Barry Jackson's: 
to uniform Macbeth as a Staft Officer in his forthcoming 


modern costume ‘* Macbeth.”; In a Greek role (Agis) in 
1758 he adapted—ask me not why—the habit of a con- 
temporary Venetian gondolier. ... « As Richard II. he wore 


a costume more or less of James the First's time with a 
furred surtout. . . . Mrs. Barry, as Rosalind, wore a furred 
suit and busby. In the part of Romeo, Holman wore a 
short jacket and knickers embellished with sewn-on puffs 
intended to represent slashes. Mrs. Bellamy is said to 
have been the first English actress to discard the hoop- 
skirt in Dodsley’s ‘Cleone.” Fur trimmings, by the 
way, were held to lend a delightfully ‘ Gothick’ touch to 
costume.”’ Such things would not be tolerated now ; 
but there is no need to be blacked all over to play the 
Moor! As the Misses Amelia Defries and Maria Pitt- 
Chatham have it of Fraser, the modern artist may rid 
himself of the unwieldy in tradition and obtain the 
spirit rather than the body of Hogarth and of Gay. 
The chances are many—for tragedy, comedy, and 
farce ; for revue and its kind ; and, of course, for ballet. 
Much that has already been done is illustrated in ‘* Robes 
of Thespis ” by designs by such “ old hands ”’ as Gordon 
Craig, Edmund Dulac, Albert Rutherston, Charles Rick- 
etts, Claude Lovat Fraser, William Nicholson, Norman 
Wilkinson of Four Oaks, George Sheringham, Doris 
Zinkeisen, Glyn Philpot, Paul Nash, Laura Knight, 
Aubrey Hammond, Paul Shelving, and others; and by 
such comparative new-comers as Gladys Spencer Curl 
ing, Cecil ffrench Salkeld, Randolph Schwabe, Cyril 
Mahoney, Reginald Brill, Norah McGuinness, William 
Conor, Victor Hembrow, John Armstrong, Phyllis 
Dolton, Elspeth Anne Little, D. W. Dring, and Philippa 











drawings and designs hitherto unpublished ; leading 
men of letters have written ,special essays on sub- 
jects of which they are acknowledged masters, and 


This mask is one of the illustrations in ‘‘ Robes of Thespis,”” in which it Gee, to name but some. The result is an example, < 
is given by permission of Mr. Glyn Philpot, R.A. All the reproductions an incentive, and an encouragement—in the sumptuous 
on this page are from the same work, by courtesy of Mr. Rupert Mason. form of a book of fine format, excellent essays. 





among these illustrious ones are found the names 
and selected works of many not yet famous, but in 
whom can be discerned the talent which may carry them 
far. To these has been given the opportunity of public 
recognition and ultimate success. And so this book is 
issued with confidence that it may prove a source of pleasure 
to the connoisseur, of value to the artistic public, of 
advantage to those who seek reliable information on a 
subject of absorbing interest, and of real assistance to the 
younger artists whose well-being I have at heart. 

‘‘The whole of the profits, which I hope will be con- 
siderable, will be devoted to the creation of a fund to help 
those for whose sake the idea was first advanced.” 

That is the Foreword in its entirety. I make no ex- 
cuse for quoting it in full, for it expresses far better than 
could any paraphrase the worthy aim of an endeavour 
which should most certainly achieve its benevolent end. 
And I would stress once more the note of practicability 
that is so valuable a part of its harmony. The irrepres- 
sible **Max’’—now, alas! as he himself confesses, *‘a 
simple, gaping, alien sight-seer’” in London—cannot 
forego fantasy in his * Points Raised by an Opera Hat,” 
and has lampooned his friends Nicholson, Rutherston, 
Craig, Morrison, and Ricketts as they dress themselves, 
with a pictorial query as sequel: ‘** Why Not Rather Thus?” 
yet he is but half serious when he eggs on the young men 
of his lost Metropolis to satisfy their craving for colour 
and hankers after the invention of costumes ‘‘ not merely 
for actors and actresses, but also for citizens.” The while 
his fellow-contributors bow gracefully to limitations and 
are aware that commerce and common-sense must be 
linked with imagination and artistic effort. 

Notably, Mr. Lennox Robinson, dealing with Irish 
dramatic costume, Sir Barry V. Jackson, writing of costumes 
in general, and Mr. Nigel Playfair, discussing costume at 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, put in pleas for economy 
in these difficult days of rent-ridden managers. Mr. 
Robinson is insistent for what may be termed local reasons. 

*“ Robes of Thespis: Costume Designs by Modern Artists.” 
Edited for Rupert Mason by George Sheringham and R. Boyd Morri- 
son. With 109 Plates in Colours and in Monochrome. (Ernest Benn, 
Ltd.; £8 8s.; Edition-de-Luxe, £14 14s.). 


were indeed a contemporary of the people in the play to 
be decorated, and not as if he were a modern painter re- 
constructing a bygone era. He held that only thus could 
a living and truly dramatic thing be created out of the 
past, and he wished his work to be as distinct as possible 
from a mere piece of museum reconstruction, which he 
always thought utterly unsuitable to the needs of a theatre.” 
And none criticised adversely. But—irony of Fate '—when 
he designed a fifteenth-century setting for ‘‘As You Like It,” 
faithfully following illuminated manuscripts, he was accused 
by the majority of presenting ‘‘ a bad example of the strained 
and futurist tendencies of twentieth-century artists ”’ ! 

As a rule, however, as has been said, he was content 
to convey an impression of precision. ‘‘ Of course, there 
was nothing new in using an artist to design costumes and 
scenery. Irving had done it—had he not called into the 
theatre Madox Brown himself and others of the Pre-Rahael- 
ite Brotherhood ? His Victorian methods were too costly 
for our day—besides, modern art has realised that realistic 
attention to minute and exact details is not necessary to 
provide delight for the eye of the beholder. Lovat Fraser 
led the way to this realisation. Inexpensive methods, he 
proved, might hold as much elegance and charm as the 
past with its luxury had given. Necessity became the 
mother of experiment. And not only did he achieve his 
esthetic aim, but he even designed scenery that was 
‘mechanically ten times as efficient and financially several 
times as cheap.’’’ That must be remembered. 

Fraser, in fact, was a neo-Georgian pioneer; and how 
revolutionary his methods were can only be appreciated to 
the full by those who have been theatre-goers for several 
decades. Thrift ordered his course; but how well he 
interpreted his orders, how far his ways were from those 
of the ‘“‘rogues and vagabonds” who strode the boards 
centuries ago, and to lack of means added a lack of under- 
standing! Did he, I wonder, glow with the ecstasy that 
must have been Kean’s when he essayed an archwologically 
correct ** King John"? Possibly not; for his break-away 
was not as violent as that of the actor who swept aside 
that ‘‘dress of the day’’ method which persisted from 
Shakespeare’s time to that of Garrick—and beyond. 

Save for certain costumes—traditional ; chosen to 

















A “NATIVE” MASK FOR THE MODERN STAGE : 
“A HAWAIIAN.”—BY OLIVER MESSEL. 
By Courtesy of Mr. Fenwick Cutting. 


and perfect plates. 


Much applause is due to Mr. Rupert 
Mason. 


There can be nothing but praise for the volume 
of his fashioning and for the philanthropy that brought 
it snto beautiful being. E. H. G 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST AIR-SHIP APPROACHING COMPLETION: “R100.” 


Drawn By Our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, From MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY THE AIRSHIP GUARANTEE ComPANY, Ltp. (CoOPYRIGHTED.) 





MATICALLY) FOR 100 PASSENGERS. 
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NEARLY AS LONG AS THE ‘“ MAURETANIA’’ AND WIDER THAN WESTMINSTER ABBEY: “R100,"’ THE NEW GIANT AIRSHIP. 


This year will see take the air the most wonderful flying machine ever con- absolutely dwarf the ‘‘ R34,” the only airship to cross the Atlantic and back, 
structed—the new rigid airship, ‘‘R 100," which is being built by the Airship and the constructional details have been worked out after very thorough research. 
Guarantee Company, Ltd., at Howden Aerodrome, Yorkshire. A similar ship is The “ R100" has luxurious passenger -accommodation, including 39 separate 
under construction by the Government at the Royal Airship Works, Cardington, sleeping-cabins, and a dining-saloon to seat 50 at a time. It will carry 100 
near Bedford, and will be known as ‘“‘ R101." The two gigantic airships are the passengers and a crew of 40. Detailed illustrations of the passenger - quarters are 
very latest of their type, far in advance of anything hitherto built. In size they given on the succeeding double-page. 
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A “FLYING HOTEL” TO TAKE THE AIR THIS YEAR: “LINER” || LU 


Drawn BY Our SpeEcIAL Artist, G. H. Davis, FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY TI 
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A 100-PASSENGER AIRSHIP WITH 39 SEPARATE SLEEPING-CABINS, PROMENADE DECKS, AND |DINI 


The ‘*‘R100” and her sister ship, ‘‘R101,"’ both under construction in this country (as noted on another page), will be far the greatest airships ever (, balcon 
built. The ‘‘R100,’’ here illustrated, is 709ft. long by 133 ft. wide, and 225,000 square feet of fabric is being used for her outer envelope, stretched over i 36 ft. 
a rigid framework. Whereas in earlier airships, and m all the Zeppelins, the framework was of duralumin girdering, in ‘*R100" all the main members this h 
consist of duralumin tubing, specially made at Howden, remarkably light in weight, but enormously strong. No less than ten miles of this tubing has | passen 
been built into the ‘skeleton.’ There are three engine cars, two abreast of each other about amidships, slung to port and starboard of the lower rooms. 
frames; the third further aft and slung below the centre line. In these cars are six Rolls-Royce ‘* Condor" type engines, each of 650-h.p., and there com mi 
are also smaller motors for lighting power and driving dynamos. The passenger accommodation, inside a section of the great hull, consists of three decks Beeson 
the lowest being the crew's deck. The lower deck carries the dining-saloon, promenade, and sleeping cabins, while the upper deck contains the lounge, with ballon: 
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LUXURIES ABOARD THE NEW GIANT AIRSHIP “R100.” 


BY THE AIRSHIP GUARANTEE Co., Ltp., AT HOWDEN AERODROME. 
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AND |DINING-SALOON SEATING 50 AT A TIME: THE *R100" AND HER “HOTEL” AMENITIES. 


‘imine i, balconies to port and starboard, and other sleeping-cabins. The structure housing these three decks is slung from the framework, and is about 53 ft. wide, 
: ‘| 36ft. fore and aft, and 27ft. high. This is a veritable flying hotel, to accommodate a hundred passengers, with all the luxuries of modern travel. Yet 


ied this hotel fully loaded weighs only twenty tons. Along the base of the hull runs a gangway. The section from the bow to the passenger-saloon forms the 
eae passengers’ entrance, where they go aboard from the mooring mast. Aft of the saloon ‘the passage becomes a working gangway leading to the freight- 
te rooms. Below the passenger-saloon is the control car. Here are the navigation officers and the wireless cabit. The crew will consist of the captain, three 
iin commissioned officers, a coxswain, elevator coxswains, riggers, fuel-guard, chef, and stewards, a total of forty. Elaborate precautions are taken against fire. The 
ecks, passenger-saloon is built of fireproof fabric and fireproofed Balsa wood; there is a double roof and excellent ventilation. No gas from the fifteen gigantic 


with balionets (made of goldbeater's skin) can escape inside the ship. The speed will be about eighty-three miles per hour. —{Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 
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TEM: 365 days in the year 1927; 250 days— 
matinées or evenings, or both—spent in the 
theatre ; 150 of these days devoted to premiéres and 
revivals in town ; 60 ditto in the suburbs or provinces ; 
40 ditto spent in second visits to test my own judg- 
ment, and, if need be, to amend it ; then one day for 
a general survey, to jot down how many of these plays 
are worth remembering ; and, after 
immense effort, with a reeling brain, 
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Che World of the Theatre. £ 


By J. T. GREIN. 
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THE DAY OF RECKONING. 


well for arun. I have seen others—‘* Open Spaces,”’ 
for instance, by Harry Tighe—which would have 
gone further in any country where the economic 
conditions of the theatre are not so onerous as 
here. The trouble is that our managers can only 
risk what is called ‘‘a dead. cert.’’ from the box- 
office point of view (and how often is that specula- 
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tion fallacious !), and that, without definite policy, 
they scarcely pay any attention to the useful work of 
the experimental theatres, or, when they clap on 
hastily one of these “tried-out ’’ plays, they —-to 
make hay while the sun shines-—after the first im 
pression have no time or patience to make necessary 
alterations. The case of John van Druten’s latest 
comedy at the Criterion was one 
in point. It succeeded on a Sun- 





two dozen for all harvest. Oh! 
don’t be afraid; I am not going 
to give you a dry summing- up of 
titles which would bore you. I 
merely sum up in general to illus- 
trate the unassailable truth of the 
mountain and the mole-hill. Nor 
is my observation unique. I com- 
pared notes with a colleague and 
with another regular first - nighter. 
We joined in a ‘‘ comb-out ”’ inde- 
pendently, and we came to the same 
conclusion. The year 1927, bad in 
many respects, has been, in practi- 
cal results, the worst year of many. 
It has added little of value to our 
drama, and, for remembrance, per- 
haps twenty-five plays in all, in- 
cluding ‘‘ Yellow Sands,’’ by Eden 
Phillpotts; ‘“‘On Approval’’ and 
“The High Road,’’ by Lonsdale ; 
* Interference,’’ at the St. James’s ; 
and the far too little appreciated 
“White Chateau,’’ by Reginald 
Berkeley. Our masters—Shaw, Gals- 
worthy, Pinero — have remained 
silent; H. A. Jones, who has, I 
understand, many works in manu- 
script, has remained unproduced. 
Noel Coward made three attempts— 
‘The Marquise,” ‘‘ Home Chat,” 








day; it was taken up; it was 
hastily tinkered, wrongly cast, and 
—soon petered out from the even- 
ing bill. Had it been left alone, 
‘had the management seen it at 
its birth, had the leading actress 
been retained, its fate might have 
been otherwise. And that happens 
over and over again. I think of 
‘The Big Drum ’’—its success at 
“*Q,”’ its foundering at the Adelphi. 
Many a fairly promising play, suc- 
cessful at its début, has failed in 
transfer for want of precaution and 
insight. A success in the miniature 
theatres of ‘‘Q’’ and the Arts Club 
may. be drowned in a larger play- 
house. Not until the managers, 
like some critics, make it their 
business to follow minutely the 
work of the experimenting pioneers, 
will the system prove as fruitful 
as it is intended to be. I have 
seen several plays at ‘* Q’”’ which, 
I wager, would have made a better 
bill than the current West-End fare, 
but which went no further because 
no representative from the centre 
was present to test their merits. 
In examining the year’s activi- 
ties, it is fair that we should look 








and ‘“‘ Sirocco’’ —two of these 
failed; Sutro (I say it in deep 
sorrow) failed ; Harwood achieved 
one succés d'estime, and his ‘‘ Golden 
Calf ’’ failed. ‘‘ Marigold,’’ a charm- 


A PEER IN SEARCH OF HIMSELF, AT SEA WITH A BARMAID AND A PUGILIST: (L. TO R.) 
(MR. FRED GROVES), ALICE BOLTON (MISS HEATHER THATCHER), AND 
(MR. HUGH WAKEFIELD), IN ACT 2 OF “QUEST” AT THE CRITERION. 


KINKS CONNOLLY 
LORD LANGLEY 


beyond London and observe what 
is done in the provinces. True, 
provincial life is only gradually 
awakening to progress, but the 
movement is thriving and_ in- 
teresting. In some cities there 





ing effort in Victorian vein, stands 
out as the only light comedy that 
entered unobtrusively and still holds 
its own. 

On the other hand, 1927 was 
the year of an _ unprecedented 
American invasion of many vicissi- 
tudes. It produced two notable 
works — ‘‘ Crime,’ a melodrama 
with a mission; and ‘“‘ The Silver 
Cord,’’ in which Miss Lilian Braith- 
waite once again maintained her 
splendid superiority attained in 
** Vortex.’’ Again, 1927 was remark- 
able for the vogue of crook-plays, 
mostly importations; but one or 
two of them, notably ‘‘ The Crooked 
Billet,’’ by Dion Titheradge, were by 
English authors, 

Finally, the outstanding feature— 
and one which to a certain extent 
redeems our theatre from pure 
commercialism—was the production 
of Strindberg’s ‘‘ Father,’’ in which 
Robert Loraine rose to greatness ; 
and ‘The Dybbuk,’”’ by Anski, 
which made a great impression 
although it only attracted the 
intelligentsia and passed above the 
heads of the average playgoer. The 
Sunday Societies, growing apace, 








is a beginning of municipal aid. 
In many others there is a definite 
secession from the mere touring 
system. Big towns, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, even Ply- 
mouth and Huddersfield, valiantly 
enfranchised by Alfred Wareing, 
have artistic theatres of their own. 
Leeds, all honour to its prowess ! 
has two. In these cities the local 
author has a chance of a hearing, 
and, as a result, new men and 
women playwrights are springing 
up who, sooner or later, will be 
heard in London. The fact that 
these provincial repertory theatres 
live and multiply, and in most 
cases, however modestly, make the 
two ends meet, points whither the 
wind blows. 

It may take years, it may take 
decades, to place the English 
theatre on the same footing as the 
Continental, where every self-re- 
specting township has at least one 
house rendered independent from 
sheer commercialism by subsidy 
and the ordainment to further the 
cause of the intellectual and classic 
drama. But I feel convinced that 








made endless experiments, intro- 
duced us to the French dramatist 
Le Normand, ‘‘ Les Ratés’”’ (Ven- 
turers) and ‘“‘Simoun”’ (‘Q”’), 
but very few were deemed suffici- 
ently vital to migrate to the evening 


So far my summary seems father to’ regaid 
succeeded. Constance, to whom he is engaged, thinks more of Wimbledon than of 
when a truculent 


wholly pessimistic, but, despite the 
poor harvest, I would not sound 


ENGAGED TO A LAWN-TENNIS “STAR” AND BULLIED BY A COUSIN FROM CANADA, THE 
PEER WONDERS WHY HE WAS BORN: (L. TO R.) CONSTANCE DRAYTON (MISS JOYCE 
KENNEDY), GEORGE MAYNARD (MR D. A. CLARKE-SMITH), 
WAKEFIELD) IN ACT 1 OF “QUEST” AT THE CRITERION. 
bill. Mr. Ralph Stock’s comedy, ‘* Quest,”” introduces a young peer, Lord Langley, who had been taught by his 
on whose death he 
wedlock Consequently, 
cousin from Canada turns up, and demands the title and estate, Lord Langley decides to 


himself as a ‘‘minus”’’ quantity compared with his elder brother, 


surrender them and disappear. ‘‘! shall set out,”’ he says, “‘to discover what | want and why I'm in the 


AND LORD LANGLEY (MR. HUGH 


we are steering in the right, the 
higher, course ; that—to put it in 
a word—the play will cease to be 
a plaything and become an en- 
lightening—-I would say, if I dared, 
an educational—factor in the lives 
of the community. It is this final 
note at the beginning of a new year 
which quells my desponden¢ y at 
the barren record of its predec essor, 


that note I have seen many a world.”” Chance makes him acquainted with a barmaid and a bullying prize-fighter, both of whom he takes and which, like a carillon, silences 
play, both on Sundays and at to sea aboard his yacht. There he discovers himself, but how exactly he achieves the “quest” it would be the echo of love’s labour lost 
Q,”’ which, with a little touch of premature to disclose. Enough to say that love and jealousy, a storm, a rescue, and a personal encounte1 in the hopeful peal of “ Carry 


the practised hand, would have done 


form phases in the adventure. 


on!” “Oui vivra verra |” 


THE 
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SPORT AND A ROYAL TOUR: 
A KING TOBOGGANING ; AND INTERNATIONAL “ RUGGER.” 























THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS SKATING AT 
ST. MORITZ, WITH PHIL TAYLOR, THE WELL- 
KNOWN PROFESSIONAL. 




















EASTERN ROYALTY IN WESTERN DRESS: (L. TO R.) THE QUEEN OF AFGHANISTAN 
(HER FIRST PHOTOGRAPH UNVEILED), KING AMANULLAH, AND THE QUEEN’S SISTER, 
ABOARD THE ‘“ RAJPUTANA.” 


THE FIRST REIGNING MONARCH TO DESCEND THE ST. MORITZ BOB 
RUN, WHERE HE WAS IN A MISHAP: KING ALBERT (SECOND FROM 
LEFT, IN HORN-RIMMED SPECTACLES). 


WEARING THE WHITE TOP-HAT WHICH ANNOYED 
CERTAIN CAIRO MOSLEMS: KING AMANULLAH 
VISITING THE SPHINX. 











WEARING THE VEIL, WHICH SHE RECENTLY DISCARDED, FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
PUBLIC, ON HER ARRIVAL IN ROME: THE QUEEN OF AFGHANISTAN AT THE RACES 
IN BOMBAY. 
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ENGLAND'S ‘‘RUGGER"’ VICTORY OVER THE ‘‘WARATAHS"' (NEW SOUTH WALES): 


AN INCIDENT OF THE GREAT MATCH AT TWICKENHAM BEFORE THE DUKE OF 


YORK 


AND SOME 50,000 OTHER SPECTATORS—E. N. GREATOREX (N.S.W.) COLLARED AND BROUGHT DOWN JUST BEFORE REACHING THE ENGLISH GOAL LINE. 


The King and Queen of the Belgians have been enjoying winter sport at St. Moritz, 
where King Albert had what he called “his greatest thrill.’ During his third 
descent of the Bob Run, the bobsleigh skidded at forty miles an hour, and 
Lord Northesk, the brakeman at the back, was thrown out. Mr. Dudley Delavigne 
managed to move into the empty place, and pulled King Albert by the seat of 
his trousers into the position he himself had occupied, to restore the balance, and 
the rest of the run was safely completed. King Albert is the first reigning 
monarch to descend the run, and the only man who has ever done so wearing 
horn-rimmed spectacles, The second time he went down he was advised to 


remove them.——The King and Queen of Afghanistan adopted Western dress for 
their tour in Europe. King Amanullah’s white top-hat, it was reported, annoyed 
the Ulemas (Moslem religious leaders) of Cairo, who expected him to wear the 
usual tarboosh (or its Afghan equivalent) instead of a hat similar to those worn 
by ‘ foreigners." They are said to have cancelled, for this reason, a reception 
they had planned in his honour. The Queen of Afghanistan and her sister dis- 
carded the veil on board the “ Rajputana"’ on the voyage from Bombay.——lIn 
the great ‘“ Rugger’’ match at Twickenham on January 7, England beat New 
South Wales by 3 goals and 1 try (18 points) to 1 goal and 2 tries (11 points). 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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THE WINTER WHITENING OF ANIMALS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “ Che Infancy of Animals,” “Whe Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


B fee was when a fall of snow roused me to the 

wildest transports of delight. To-day it fills me 
with apprehension—at any rate if necessity compels 
me forth into the open. Yet, I admit, the landscape 
under a mantle of snow becomes invested in a new 





glory And I 
will make the 
further admis- 


sion that the 
prospect of a 
‘““white Christ- 
mas ’’ this year 
appealed to my 
sense of “‘ fit- 
ness.’’ Neverthe- 
less, I felt no 
very deep sense 
of regret when 
the sudden thaw 
came, for the 
poor redwings 
and other birds 
were beginning 
to feel the pinch 
of hunger; ina 
few more days 
they must have 
died in hundreds. 

As I write, 
once more the 
snow is falling, 
and I note again 
the discomfiture 
of the birds. As 
FIG. 1—EVIDENCE AGAINST METCH- I watch thema 
NIKOFF’S THEORY OF DEPIGMEN- __2atural sequence 
TATION AS A CAUSE OF WINTER of ideas leads to 

WHITENING IN PLUMAGE: ie coetnple 














: geri oe Gee alee tion of Arctic 
J I conditions, and 

PHEASANT. their effects on 
Neither in hairs nov feathers can depig- animal life. More 


especially am I 
thinking now of 
that curious re- 
action which 
some birds and 
beasts display 
towards a snow- 
but are formed by the approximation of covered land- 
particles of pigment enclosed within the scape when they 
delicate horn; rods closely set and spring- turn white It 
ing from the shaft on either side. These ea einai’ gual 
rods can be plainly seen along the right 
side of the white main shaft of the feather. common know- 
ledge that in 


Scotland the hare, stoat (Fig. 2), and ptarmigan 
turn white in winter. This change, we are told, in 
the loose language of popular speech, is a “ device 
to enable them to avoid their enemies, or to steal 
_ unawares on their prey.’’ But it is not a “ device,”’ 
but rather the final result of a com- 
bination of a number of inter-related 


mentation take place after the manner 
described by Metchnikoff. The portion 
of a ‘‘ quill-feather’ of an Argus pheasant 
P 


an extremely intricate 





shown here disp! 
pattern. The 


series of ‘‘ eyes” 


up along the left of the shaft, like the 
longitudinal stripes of black and white, 





needs no concealment from his. prey, since the moribund 
and the dead are plentiful enough to serve his needs. 
The musk-ox does not whiten, because he has no 
enemies sufficiently numerous to become a menace. 
The Polar bear is white the year round; but the 
seals on which he feeds wear a dark livery. Here 
we find an excellent illustration of the part played 
by the white coat. The bear lies up at an ice-hole 
waiting patiently for a seal to come up to breathe. 
The moment its head and shoulders are clear of the 
water the bear makes a grab and hauls its victim 
out. Were it coloured like its relations of more 
southern latitudes the seal would be warned in time, 
would take a short breath from the top of the water, 
and disappear. Spending most of its time under 
water, the seal has no need of a protectively coloured 
livery. The penguins of the Antarctic, though they 
live the year round amid the snow, have no pro- 
tectively coloured livery, for they have no enemies 
save the skua-gulls, which steal their eggs and young, 
and their food is gleaned in mid-water. 

That low temperature is a factor underlying this 
assumption of a white livery is a supposition ruled 
out of court by what obtains in the case of these 
Antarctic penguins, the 


whereby this whitening of fur and feather takes place 
It was asserted by no less an investigator than Metch- 
nikotf, while he was head of the Pasteur Institute, 
that this change from the dark livery of summer to 
the white mantle of winter was eftected by a process 
of ‘‘ depigmentation."”” And he persuaded himself 
that, in the case of mammals, he had found that 
certain of the blood-cells known as ‘‘ phagocytes’ 
ascended the medulla of the hair and devoured the 
pigment. Having become gorged with this material, 
they made their way back into the blood-stream, 
leaving the hair colourless. Some error of inter- 
pretation seems to have been made here, and it is, 
indeed, very certain that no such process as this 
takes place. And this because the white coat is 
always assumed by the normal process of ‘‘ moulting.”’ 
If a lemming be examined just before this moult is 
due—and its time may be hastened by a spell of cold 
weather—the new white hair which is to form the 
winter coat will be found pushing its way through. 
If a lemming were kept in confinement, say, here in 
England, it might be found that the new fur of this 
autumn moult was fully pigmented. This would 
show that the absence of pigment was determined by 





raven, the musk-ox, and 
the seals. Colonel Meinertz- 
hagen, in an address de- 
livered before the Royal 
Geographical Society quite 
recently, makes the truth 
of this contention still more 
Colonel Meinertz- 
hagen's address concerned 
his trip to Ladakh for the 
purpose of studying the 
fauna and flora of the 
Tibetan Plateau. Here, he 
points out,.’‘ where winter 
conditions closely approxi- 
mate to those of Northern 


clear. 














Europe, we have no single 
case of winter whitening.”’ 
His interpretation of this 
fact is convincing. Not cold, 
but snow, produces this. 
“The Tibetan Plateau,’’ he 
remarks, ‘‘ though gripped 
in the iron grasp of frost, 
is not snow-bound. Winter 
whitening would be a disadvantage to Tibetan animals, 
and it therefore does not occur. That terrible struggle 
for existence which reaches to a very high pitch on 
the Tibetan Plateau is centred round desert con- 
ditions and a very low temperature. In the Arctic 
it is centred round snow, and the general whitening 
of the environment. Winter whitening of animal life 
would not help in Tibet. . . . It is vital in the Arctic, 
where we find it to be almost invariable.’’ 
Something must now be said as to the means 


‘* ermine.” 


FIG. 2.—SCOTTISH ANIMALS TURNED WHITE IN WINTER, SINCE THEIR SUMMER 
FUR WOULD BE TOO CONSPICUOUS: THE STOAT OR ERMINE 


(LEFT) AND THE 
WEASEL (RIGHT). 


Both the stoat and the weasel in Scotland turn white in winter: the chestnut and white of the 
summer pelage would render them conspicuous 


The stoat, in its white dress, is known as the 


The end of the tail is black throughout the year, and this black ‘“‘ brush” forms an 
important feature in the ermine fur of the furriers. 


the increasing decline of temperature, especially at 
night; just about the time when the new hair-follicles 
were becoming active, for neither cold nor snow per 
se was the originating cause of winter whitening. 
From long association, however, the stimulus of cold 
would suffice now to inhibit the formation of pigment 
at this moult. 

It has been suggested that the white plumage of 
the ptarmigan and the willow-grouse is brought about 
also by the agency of pigment-eaters. Not only is 
there not a scrap of evidence in support 





physiological factors, or agencies, inter- 
nal to the organism, and their co-ordina- 
tion to meet the conditions imposed by 
the external environment. 

It will be noted that this change 
occurs only in regions where the snow 
constitutes a universal and persistent 
mantle of white ‘or many weeks, or even 
months; and then only in the case of 
such birds or beasts as can contrive to 
find a sufficiency of food to tide over 
these lean weeks. 

Neither the redwing, to which I have 
referred, nor the field-fare—nor any of 
the thrush tribe, for that matter—turns 
white in winter. Such an adjustment 
would be useless, for when the snow 
falls their food supply is cut off. Hence 
it is that these birds, and many others, 
are driven from their northern homes 
to our shores each autumn, and even 
here they may be, and sometimes are, 
overtaken by the icy hand of winter. 








of such a belief, but the very structure of 
the feather makes such a process as de- 
pigmentation impossible. In the upper 
left photograph (Fig. 1) will be seen a 
portion of a feather of an Argus pheasant 
bearing a complex pattern. That it is 
more complex than that of the feathers of 
the autumn plumage of these birds mat- 
ters not. The pattern, simple or complex, 
is not formed of continuous masses of pig- 
ment, but by little specks of pigment 
lodged in the chitinous barbs of the 
feather—that is to say, in the separate 
rods which form the elastic web or vane 
of the feather. They form lines, or wavy 
bands, or dots, by the juxtaposition of 
neighbouring barbs. Paint a streak of red 
across the closed fingers of the hand. <A 
red bar is formed. Open the fingers, and 
at once that bar is broken up. Bars of 
colour across the vane of a feather are 
formed after this fashion. Even if the pig- 
ment-eating cells had no double journey to 








It is not cold, but hunger, that they seek 
to avoid. 

Nor do all the dwellers within the 
Arctic regions (Fig. 3) turn white in 
winter. The raven still wears his sable 
mantle. He has no enemies to avoid, and 


FIG. 3.-TURNED WHITE 


attempt to leave the water. 


The Polar bear, indeed, is white, or 


IN WINTER OWING TO THE NECESSITY OF PURSUING 
ACTIVE PREY: THE ARCTIC FOX IN ITS WINTER (RIGHT) AND SUMMER FUR. 
The Arctic fox, like the stoat, the weasel, and the Polar bear, since they must 
active prey, have to wear white in winter. 
the year round, that he may steal upon seals lying on the ice by their breathing-holes, or as they 
They are far too swift to be caught while swimming. 


stalk 


yellowish white, 


make, but were already in position waiting 
for the appropriate stimulus to awake 
them into activity, they could never make 
their way from the barb down the pith- 
cells of the stem and the dense wall form- 
ing the substance of the hollow quill portion 
of the feather on their way to the skin. 
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IVEAGH BEQUEST PICTURES AT THE ACADEMY : 


18TH-CENTURY 
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PORTRAITURE. 
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As we recorded in ‘‘ The Illustrated London 
when we reproduced certain of the pictures 
bequeathed to the nation sixty-three of the 
private collection. These sixty-three works, 
gallery at Kenwood, Hampstead (which his 
now to be seen at the Winter Exhibition of 


News’ of November 26 of last year, 
in question, the late Earl of Iveagh 
best examples in his remarkably fine 
which are to form the nucleus of a 
Lordship also left to the nation), are 
the Royal Academy, where they share 


| 


the honours with’ works by late members of the Academy. Further reproductions 
will appear in “‘ The Illustrated London News.’ It is interesting to add the note 
that Romney was never admitted to the Royal Academy. Reynolds was the first 
President of the Royal Academy (founded 1768). Gainsborough was one of the 
thirty-six original members of the R.A., but withdrew in 1784, piqued at what 
he deemed the bad position given to his ‘“‘ Three Princesses."’ 


REPRODUCTIONS BY PERMISSION OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE IvEAGH BEQUEST. 
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“THE COUNTESS OF 
ALBEMARLE 
AND HER SON”: 
BY 
GEORGE ROMNEY 
(1734—1802). 
Zo. ot ae -s 
poscllicin een 
“MRS. JORDAN 
AS ‘ROSALIND’’’: 
BY 
2 JOHN HOPPNER, R.A. 
(1758—1810). 
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As is remarked on our other page dealing with the subject, the present Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy is of very special interest, for, in the words | 19 
of the Catalogue: “‘ By kind permission of the Trustees of the late Earl of Iveagh, K.P., G.C.V.O., the sixty-three pictures by Old Masters which the Earl | Mi 
bequeathed to the nation as a permanent collection to be kept at Kenwood, Hampstead, are included in the Exhibition before their installation at Kenwood.” | 
With reference to the sitters for the works here reproduced, we cull the following facts from the Catalogue. The Countess of Albemarle in the picture by | # 
Romney was Anne, youngest daughter of Sir John Miller, of Chichester. She married George, third Earl of Albemarle, in 1770, and she died in 1824. The child | we 
is William Charles, afterwards fourth Earl, who was born in 1772, and died in 1849. Mrs. Jordan was ‘‘ Dorothy Bland; b. 1762: first pial an i Mr 
stage at Dublin, 1777; afterwards came to London and performed at Drury Lane, 1785; d. in France, 1816... . Wearing Hussar cada Pesca dai 
; 17; 


at Christie's, 1894, as a portrait of Mrs. Jordan as ‘ Rosalind,’ from the Onley Savill-Onley Collection. In ‘ John Hoppner, R.A..’ by McKay and Roberts 
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‘“‘ KITTY FISHER 
AS ‘CLEOPATRA’”’: 
BY 
SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 

(1723—1792). 
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gic | 1909, this is stated to be a portrait of Mrs. Charlotte Goodall (who was a rival to Mrs. Jordan in ‘ breeches parts'), as ‘ Frederick’ in ‘ Lovers’ Vows.’ "'—— 
. ean | Mrs. Goodall was Charlotte Stanton, was born in 1765, and, in about 1787, married Thomas G. Goodall (Admiral of WHayti), a native of Bristol. She first 
4" appeared on the stage at Bath in 1784 as ‘* Rosalind,’ and played the same part at Drury Lane in 1788. She died in 1830.——Kitty Fisher was ‘‘ the daughter 
WOR of a German; her name is written Fisscher by Sir Joshua; she sat to him several times from 1759 to 1767; was celebrated for her wit and beauty; m. 1776 John 
nie vid |! Norris; d. 1767 or 1771.""——-Lady Brisco was Caroline Alicia, daughter of Gilbert Fane Fleming. She married John Brisco, of Crofton Hall, Wigton.—— 
e child Mrs. Crouch was Anna Maria Phillips, actress and singer, pupil of Mr. Linley. She was born in 1763 and died in 1805.——Mary Countess Howe was Mary, 
; daughter of Chiverton Hartopp, of Welby, Notts. She married Richard Howe, the famous Admiral, in 1758.——Mrs. Musters was Sophia Catherine Heywood. In 


ep 1776 she married John Musters, of Colwick, and she was the mother of John Musters, who married Mary Chaworth, Byron's first love. She died in 1819. 
oberts, 
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JOT of all 

i collectors 
is it true when 
it is said that they 
buy works of art on 
their own judgment. 

\ Many there are who 
i, Ff would have the world 
© think that the mag- 
nificence of their collection is due to their own 
vision, knowledge, and astuteness. But of the 
late Lord Iveagh it may truthfully be said that 
he did actually of his own sagacity and choice 
make the very fine collection of pictures which 
now enriches the nation by his bequest. His 
method of acquiring pictures was to choose 
from works offered to him and to appoint 
Messrs. Agnew as his agents for negotiating their 
purchase: or he would ask Agnews to find for 
him such and such a type of picture by this 
painter or that. The point is, he always knew 
what he wanted. The catholicity of his taste is 
proved by wandering through the rooms of one 
of his houses—namely, Grosvenor Square—whither 
have been brought from his other residences all 
the pictures included in his bequest, which, at 
the suggestion and through the mediation of 
the Daily Mail, are on exhibition this winter at 
Burlington House. 

Here are pictures of English, Dutch, and 
French Schools hung with discretion. They were 
not arranged in a gallery, as is the case of so 
many large collections. They “ furnished ’’ the 
rooms in which they were hung. They were there 
obviously for the pleasure and instruction of 
their owner. He lived with them and loved 
them. He enjoyed them not with the gratification 
of one aware of the eventual appreciation of his 
possessions, but as one humbly learning from 
great masters and imbibing some of the beauty 
and emotion which their works abundantly give 
to those who ask. 

Lord Iveagh was more than a collector. 
He was an art lover. He did not 
accumulate for the mere sake of 
acquisition, and that is why you 
find in his collection that each in- 
dividual picture has, as it were, a 
niche of its own. Added to these 
great qualities, this benefactor had 
in his make-up a refreshing modesty. 
Never did he ‘‘ show off ’’ his treasures. 
His closest friends had rather to seek 
them out. They knew that for them 
to ask to see a specified picture was 
the test of their appreciation of it. 
No man was ever “ shown round ”’ by 
Lord Iveagh, and I can imagine no 
man was ever bound to mumble in- 
sincere nothings to gratify his host’s 
desire for approbation, because such 
a desire did not exist. 

It is, then, out of this genuine 
picture-love that the great Iveagh 
collection was formed. Those pic- 
tures which will now belong to the 
nation in its own gallery at Ken- 
wood House have been selected with 
care, and the nation is fortunate in 
getting the cream of the collection. 
Kenwood House, Hampstead, be- 
queathed by the late Lord Iveagh 
as the permanent home for these 
pictures, will not be ready for some 
months to receive them, but from 
Jan. 12 they can be seen at the rooms 
of the Royal Academy, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly. 

Their value is about {£500,000 or 
more, and it is a decision of the 
trustees that, rather than incur the 
enormous expense of insurance, the 
surveillance will be strong and their 
guard continuous night and day. 
Over sixty pictures are here, repre- 
senting the English, Dutch, Flemish, 
and French Schools of painting. Of 
the first, there are fifteen Reynoldses, 
ten Romneys, ten Gainsboroughs. Of 
the other three, Vermeer, Rembrandt, 
Hals, Rubens, Ostade, Van Dyck, 
Cuyp, and Boucher are among the 
masters represented. For the Italian 
School Lord Iveagh seemed to have 
had no particular liking, though the 


tr 4 


them all. 
inspiring. 






taal © 


bequest includes two precious little Venetian views by Guardi. 
But then, Guardi assimilates with any distinguished com- 
pany—he belongs to the world, not to Italy. 

Reynolds is represented by pictures which trace the whole 
of his working career, the lovely group of the Angerstein 
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A GEM OF THE IVEAGH BEQUEST OF OLD MASTERS NOW TO 
BE SEEN AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: “ PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN ”— 
BY REMBRANDT. 

This is signed and dated ‘‘ Rembrandt f. 1642.” 

Reproduction by Permission of the Trustees of the Iveagh Bequest. 





“SUPREME IN ITS POSITION”: “PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER”—BY REMBRANDT. 
In the article here given, Mr. Konody writes of this picture: ‘“ There is one painting that towers above 
It is supreme in its position, and is Rembrandt's portrait of himself. . . 
And the technique of it—simply amazing. . 


the whole art of painting from that time on.” 


Reproduction by Permission of the Trustees of the Iveagh Bequest. 


. Its majesty is 
. + The painting of this picture in 1663 changed 










children being 
amongst them. 
This picture was 
exhibited in the Academy 
of 1783. Reynolds was 
paid {200 for it, and 
speculation runs riot on 
what this picture would 
fetch to-day. 

Gainsborough was the great rival of the first 
President of the Royal Academy, and the present 
collection contains some important examples of bis 
work. He himself considered ‘‘ Two Shepherd Boys 
with Dogs Fighting ’’ his best work; and well it 
might be, for no animal-painter has surpassed the 
superb painting of Gainsborough’s dogs, with their 
vigour and lifelike qualities. But an almost un- 
known Gainsborough of great beauty, ‘‘ Going to 
Market,’’ must not be missed. It is in his most 
limpid and fascinating manner, is of exquisite 
colour, and a most unusual composition. Romney 
is also represented by his favourite picture, ‘‘ Lady 
Hamilton as Spinstress,’’ known all over the world 
by engravings and illustrations. It was painted for 
Charles Greville, but never paid for by him, 
John Curwen coming to the rescue, and the picture 
was eventually acquired by Lord Normanton. 

The only Vermeer in the collection is ‘‘ The 
Guitar Player.’’ It is a small, lovely thing, and 
has many points of similarity with ‘‘ The Mando- 
linist ’’ in the Johnson Collection at Philadelphia. 
It is also unusual in that the hair here seen in 
ringlets is usually twisted round the head in 
Vermeer’s pictures. Works by this master are 
exceedingly rare, and this one is particularly en- 
joyable for the marvellous breadth of treatment 
of some of its most delicate features. The inset 
fretwork of the guitar and the plucking hand are 
especially delightful parts of the painting. 

The ‘ Portraits of Rubens and His Wife ’’ by 
Rubens and Snyders is interesting because it is a 
version of a similar composition on a much larger 
scale known as ‘The Return from Market.”’ 
Snyders was one of Rubens’s most 
able assistants, and is known for his 
painting of animals and still life. 

The well-known full-length portrait 
of Henrietta of Lorraine by Van Dyck is 
also here, rivalling the finest examples 
of his Genoese period. Frans Hals is 
represented by a picture as fine in 
many ways as his famous “‘ Laughing 
Cavalier.’’ It is entitled ‘‘ L’-Homme 
a la Canne,’’ and is a portrait of the 
founder of Batavia, Pieter van der 
Broecke. The breadth of the paint- 
ing of the finely detailed lace is a 
joy to behold. 

But when all is said and done, when 
these many pictures are studied and 
enjoyed, there is one painting that 
towers above them all. It is supreme 
in its position, and is Rembrandt’s 
portrait of himself. Poor Rembrandt 
is here revealed to us as a man 
stricken with poverty and trouble. 
He looks at us from the canvas as one 
to whom light has come through tribu- 
lation, but stili proud withal. Here is 
no cause for maudlin sentiment. There 
is no hint of self-pity. Its majesty is 
inspiring. And the technique of it— 
simply amazing. The paint is teased 
into a curious stippled surface giving 
values to tone and colour in a manner 
that remains its own secret, for it has 
baffled every painter who has since 
tried to emulate it. The painting of 
this picture in 1663 changed the whole 
art of painting from that time on. It 
is one of those few works of art whose 
influence has affected whole movements 
in painting. The few square feet of it 
are vibrant with intellect and emotion 
strong enough to guide the flowing 
stream ofthe crafteof painting down to 
our own day. Compare this portrait 
with that of the artist himself as a 
young man full of promise, in the 
National Gallery, and it will be realised 
that the nation now possesses the life 
history of one of the most remarkable 
men of non-classic times displayed 
before it on two canvases The 
nation is indeed rich. 
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In the Winter “ Academy”: A Gem of the Iveagh Bequest. 


By COURTESY OF 


** APOLLO.”’ 





INCLUDED IN THE GREATEST ART GIFT TO THE NATION SINCE THE WALLACE BEQUEST: 
“THE GUITAR-PLAYER,” BY JAN VERMEER OF DELFT (1032-10675). 


The late Earl of Iveagh possessed some 300 pictures, forming 
probably the finest private collection in the world, and of these he 
bequeathed 63 masterpieces to the nation, together with Ken Wood 
House, Hampstead, as their permanent home, and an endowment 
of {50,000 for its upkeep. The Iveagh Bequest is the most magni- 
ficent art gift the nation has received since the Wallace Collection. 
One of the greatest treasures is the above example of that rare 
master, Jan Vermeer, whose work is now held so precious. It is 
remarkable in Dutch portraiture for the- daintiness and vivacity of 


the girl; notable also is the style of hair-dressing in ringlets, 


unusual in Vermeer’s pictures. As noted in our issue of November 26, 
when we reproduced some of the chief Iveagh pictures, it was 


arranged (through the good offices of the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’) to include 


the 63 pictures in the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, the 


opening date of which was January 12. The public can thus see 
the pictures some months before the completion of the necessary 
alterations to Ken Wood. The Winter Exhibition also contains a 
memorial display of works by lately deceased Academicians, among 
them being Ambrose McEvoy, Luke Fildes, Solomon J. Solomon, 


J. Shannon, and Mark Fisher. 
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From Sea-Level to Nearly 6000 Feet: 90 


AFTER THE PICTURE BY C, E. TURNER. 





CAPE TOWN - OHANNESBE 


British anc 


The South African Railways, which serve an area five or six times the size of Great Britain, form one of the largest State-owned railway systems in the world ; represent ' 
capital investment of one hundred and thirty millions sterling ; and, with 13,000 miles of open lines in operation, are one of the chief of the factors which contribute of nine hur 
the remarkable developments proceeding in South Africa. The lines are iaid on a standard gauge of 3 ft. 6in., which is narrow compared with the standards of Gr: rises from 
Britain and the Continent ; but the South African gauge has been exploited to a very notable degree. It carries some of the heaviest locomotives and rolling stock in t niet ke 

e noted tl 


world, Many of the large passenger and goods locomotives, fully loaded with coal and water, weigh as much as 170 tons ; while the main line coaches are equal 





INDON NEWS, 


900 Males 


TURNER. (COPYRIGHTED.) 


OHANNESBURG LINE: THE “UNION EXPRESS” NORTHWARD BOUND. 


On this double-page is depicted the ‘‘ Union Express ’’-one of the South African trains de /ve—which does the journey 
The merits of the performance can be appreciated when it is recalled that the route 


British and Continental types in proportions. 
of nine hundred miles between Cape Town and Johannesburg in twenty-eight hours. 
rises from sea-level at Cape Town to an altitude of close upon 6000 ft. at Johannesburg, and that the mountain sections traversed contain many formidable gradients and 
curves. The comfort and general standards of railway travel in South Africa have been favourably commented upon by many world-travellers. In this connection, it may 
be noted that information concerning railway travel in South Africa can be obtained from the Director of Publicity, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
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Bred for Feathers—and Leather: South African Ostriches. ene 
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THE OSTRICH-BREEDING INDUSTRY-FOR PLUMAGE AND FOR THE SKIN: BIRDS WITH A BROOD OF CHICKS. ? wae scorr 
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Stratford-on-A\ 
AT AN AGE AT WHICH THEY ARE HERDED IN LARGE CAMPS: OSTRICH CHICKS ON A SOUTH AFRICAN FARM. approbation. 

The domestication of ostriches in South Africa dates, so far as is known, from about much larger camps. A pair of adult birds often breed three times a year, and they can Shaw, stated t 
1857. In 1911 wild birds from North and West Africa were introduced for breeding hatch out up to sixteen and seventeen eggs per sitting. The first crop of feathers is pro- has a largenes 
purposes, with very satisfactory results. At that time it was not uncommon for a good duced when the birds are about six months old, followed by a further crop six months Good river ter 
pair of breeding birds to fetch up to £200; whilst exceptionally fine specimens were later. The clipping process is painless. Experiments in tanning the skins of ostriches river being on 
sometimes sold for as much as £1000. The ostriches are kept in camps measuring about have met with marked success ; and the result is a very handsome and durable leather stantially the 
ten acres per pair of adult birds ; whilst the chicks, when hatched out, are herded in very which is now coming into vogue. the sighting a 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK; AND THE SHAKESPEARE THEATRE. 
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Z soME OF THE FOURTEEN PEOPLE DROWNED IN THE LONDON FLOOD DISASTER: (LEFT TO RIGHT) MRS. JANE HAWLEY (OF 13, cae 6 STREET), MISS LILIAN HARDING, 


MISS FLORENCE HARDING, AND THEIR LITTLE SISTER (ALL OF 8, GROSVENOR ROAD), MISS IRENE WATSON (OF HURLINGHAM COURT MANSIONS), AND MRS. QUICK 
(OF 30, CAUSTON STREET). E 
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aoe weet ancien ace moore AZ 
- THE FIRST GREAT SUCCESS OF A WOMAN ARCHITECT: MISS ELISABETH SCOTT'S DESIGN J 
ACCEPTED FOR THE NEW SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, TO BE BUILT AT : 
z STRATFORD-ON-AVON—THE MUCH-COMMENDED RIVERSIDE ELEVATION. Zz 
AZ wer rrr rrr re rrr nen rn ora ss 
_ | 
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CLL LILLE bee 
Z MISS SCOTT'S DESIGN FOR THE @ Z NER NEW 2 
i SHAKESPEARE THEATRE : } 4 sanmaebaenin pont 3 
Z JHE ENTRANCE FLOOR PLAN. 2 B Z 
Zz A z THEATRE : MISS SCOTT, 2 
g Iss ELISABETH SCOTT, ~% ~ Continued.) an 
whose accepted design architects, and a second cousin 
for the new Shakespeare of Sir Giles Scott, who designed 
Memorial Theatre has been so Liverpool Cathedral. Miss 
highly praised, comes of a dis- Scott is the first woman archi- 
tinguished family of architects. Z toot & win an important com- 
She is a great-niece of Sir Z potitiea. It was open both to 
George Gilbert Scott, R.A Zz = Za British and American archi- 
and also of George Bodley, # A MODEL OF THE NEW SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE AS DESIGNED BY MISS 4 tects, and she was successful 
- R.A., both famous Church @ ELISABETH SCOTT: THE ENTRANCE FRONT (ON THE RIGHT) AND THE SIDE FACING 2: over more than seventy other 
z [Continued opposite. 2 & THE RIVER (LEFT). wb competitors. ‘ag 
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nouncing war as 
a means of de- 
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national! disputes. 
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report, said that a further advance had been made in “the great movement to 
develop the Bayreuth ideal of Stratford-on-Avon.""——The report of the expected 
betrothal of Prince Chichibu to Miss Setsu Matsudaira aroused great interest on 
account of the new precedent which such a marriage would create. Hitherto 


Miss the new Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at 


Elisabeth Scott's 
Stratford-on-Avon, to replace that destroyed by fire in 1926, has met with universal 


design for 


Bernard 
It 


approbation. The Report of the Assessor, which was seconded by Mr. 
Shaw, stated that her design “‘ shows great ability and power of composition. 


has a largeness and simplicity of handling which no other design possesses. 

Good river terraces, steps, and approaches are incorporated ; the treatment of the 
river being one of the great features of this scheme. Internally, it gives sub- 
stantially the requirements asked for, the stage being admirably arranged, and 
the sighting and planning of the auditorium satisfactory.” Mr. A. D. Flower, 


Chairman of the Committee of the Governors, in moving the adoption of the 





the reigning family of Japan has.only intermarried with five specially designated 
princely families. Although she belongs to one of the oldest Japanese families, 
Miss Matsudaira is a commoner, because her father renounced his inherited title 
in favour of his brother. It was suggested that the difficulty might be overcome 
by the adoption of the bride into one of the qualified families. Miss Matsudaira 
was born in London and has received a Western education. 
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wo is the 
world com- 
ing to ?—is a question that has been asked by many 
different people in many different circumstances. It 
recurs naturally at the beginning of a new year in 
regard to the political and social outlook, and I think 
1928 may see some important sign-posts set up to point 
the way along which we are moving. Perhaps the most 
significant of them will appear in the West, for all eyes 
are now turned towards America. 


These reflections are prompted by a little group of 
books which, among them, throw many interesting side- 
lights on the general problem of the world’s welfare ; in 
particular, by a new biography of the man who, above all 
others, looked to British-American friendship as the chief 
hope of the world, and did most to further the cause. The 
book I mean is ‘‘RHopes. A LiFe.” By J. G. McDonald. 
Illustrated (Philip Allan; 21s.). 

For the career of Cecil Rhodes up to 1890 the author 
acknowledges liberal quotations from previous biographers, 
especially Sir Lewis Michell, Mr. Basil Williams, and Mr. 
Ian Colvin’s ‘*‘ Life of Jameson.” ‘* I became associated 
with Rhodes,” writes Mr. McDonald, 

‘“‘about twelve years before his death, 


his subjects include Shakespeare, Leonardo da_ Vinci, 
Rembrandt, Voltaire, Balzac, Stanley, and Lenin. 


How far is Rhodes’s educational enthusiasm reciprocated 
in American universities, and how far does political America 
respond to such British overtures for co-operation? It 
may be that at present commercial motives outweigh 
the philanthropic, or that America is content to do her 
world-civilising *‘ off her own bat.’’ That she has world- 
sympathies is manifest, for there is always an immense 
flow of charity from the United States, taking the form of 
relief funds wherever there arises distress. Academic 
America, I should say, is mainly concerned at the moment 
with pure culture. That is the impression I gather, at least, 
fram a book by a distinguished American educationist 
** GUIDES, PHILOSOPHERS AND FRIENDS.” Studies of 
College Men. By Charles Franklin Thwing, President 
Emeritus of Western Reserve University and Adelbert 
College. (New York: The Macmillan Co.: 3.50 dols.). 
It consists of biographical studies, written in a charm- 
ingly urbane and genial style, of twenty-two eminent 
contemporaries, and, as all but two (Lord Bryce and 
Lord Morley) are the author’s compatriots, the book 


all the uni- 
versities of : 
the world,’ he writes, ‘‘ Oxford stands forth as being 
a personality—a personality of generations numbering 
unnumbered dons, professors, and youths, of impossible 
beliefs, of undying prejudices, of beautiful enchantments, 
of ridiculous traditions, of victories and of disasters, of 
progressses and regresses, of comical tragedies and of 
tragical comedies, manifest in crumbling walls, in clinging 
ivies, and in triumphal towers.” As a Cantab, I must 
leave Oxford to defend herself, but the fact that I 
chose the city of spires as a honeymoon resort may 
absolve me from prejudice. I will only add that I 
believe much of the clinging ivy has been removed, 
and that I regret Rhodes did not endow Cambridge as 
well. It is, at any rate, nearer to Bishop's Stortford. 
Light-blue Empire-builders, forward ! 


An interesting talk on education with one of America’s 
most famous intellectual leaders occurs in ‘‘ NEw York.” 
By ‘* Quex.” With a Preface by Jeffery Farnol (Stanley 
Paul; 3s. 6d.), a delightful book to which I have already 
referred briefly in a previous article. It is, in fact, far 

the most informing and readable study of 
New York life that I have ever come 





and in the course of the last six saw a 
great deal of him. Many of his friends, 
if they could only be induced to do 
so, could tell the story much better.” 
Thus modestly forestalling criticism, Mr. 
McDonald prefaces a concise memoir that 
contains a strong personal element. He 
was himself, it may be added, among 
those who accompanied Rhodes on that 
memorable occasion when he rode un- 
armed among the Matabele host and 
made peace with them by the sheer 
power of his personality. 

Topical interest attaches to this bio- 
graphy in view of the recently announced 
successes of the Rhodes scholars at Oxford 
during last year, and the approaching 
completion of the new memorial building, 
Rhodes House, connected with the Univer- 
sity. Describing the founder’s ideals, Mr. 
McDonald says: ‘‘ Beyond and above a 
University course, he saw a world fellow- 
ship of picked young men of the English- 
speaking races. Such fellowship, cemented 
in youth, while young Colonials learned 
the traditions of the old country and 
Englishmen grasped something of the 
wideness and the scope for enterprise 
afforded by the new, Rhodes believed 
would endure through all the years of the 
manhood of those who, gathered from all 
the world, had worked together at Oxford, 
and would continue to bring about a great 
brotherhood of English-speaking men.”’ 

It is not always realised, I think, 
that the ambition of the great ‘‘ Empire- 
builder’? had its roots in religion, as he 
understood it; that is, work for ‘the 
betterment of humanity.”” He amassed 
wealth only as a necessary means to 
achieve his ends. What those ends were 
he expressed in a conversation with W. T. 
Stead. ‘‘I have come to the conclusion 
that the English-speaking race, whether 
British, American, Australian, or South 
African, is the type of race which does 
now, and is likely to continue to do in 
the future, the most practical and effective 
work to establish justice, to promote 
liberty, and to ensure peace. Therefore, 
if there be a God, and He cares anything 
about what I do, I think it is clear that 








across. Mr. George Nichols (alias ‘* Quex,” 
of the Evening News) has a genius for 
presenting a clear and concrete picture of 
things seen, which is just what a reader 
wants, and he has seen everything worth 
seeing in New York and met everybody 
worth knowing. Among the latter was 
Dr. Murray Butler, Principal of Columbia 
University, who, by the way, like Rhodes, 
is a believer in the classics. 

‘If there be a _ recent change in 
American psychology [we read], gradual 
but steady, it is in a certain readiness to 
consider criticism of American institutions, 
ideas, mode of life. Competent 
observers say this trend towards self- 
criticism has come about since haphazard 
immigration ceased. The American nation 
has now a chance to become homogeneous. 
When I spoke of this matter to Dr. Butler, 
he replied that he was hopeful, in American 
education, of a new enthronement of the 
classic spirit. The modern Philistine, who 
said that time and effort spent upon the 
study of the civilisation of Greece and 
Rome was wasted, revealed that he him- 
self was incapable of being educated. 
He was like a squirrel in a_ revolving 
cage. Of real progress he made mone, 
for the reason that he had no point 
from which to start, no ideal at which 
to aim.” 


Having failed to discover any American 
reactions to the Rhodes ideal in the afore- 
said books, I thought to find some trace 
of its effect on the Dominions in ‘** Home.” 
A New Zealander’s Adventures. By Alan 
Mulgan. With a Prefatory Note by J. C. 
Squire, and Wood-cuts by Clare Leighton 
(Longmans; 7s. 6d.). Here, again, I drew 
blank, although the author, ‘‘a middle- 
aged Colonial,”’ visiting England for the 
first time, devotes a chapter to Oxford 
and Cambridge, flavouring whole-hearted 
veneration with a spice of candid criticism. 
I would not be thought to disparage 
Mr. Mulgan’s book, however, just because I 
did not happen to find in it one particular 
allusion. On the contrary, I wish to 
commend it warmly to all who care for 








He would like me to do what He is doing 
Himself. And as He is manifestly fashion- 
ing the English-speaking race as the 
chosen instrument by which He will bring in a state of 
society based on justice, liberty, and peace, He must 
obviously wish me to do what I can to give as much scope 
and power to the race as possible.” 


. 


One could hardly expect a German to appreciate the 
sincerity of such a faith. ‘‘ This atheist becomes positively 
religious when thinking of the empire,” writes Dr. Emil 
Ludwig, in his new book of biographical essays—‘' Genius 
AND CHARACTER” (Jonathan Cape; 12s. 6d.). But the 
famous German biographer does not withhold admiration 
from Rhodes, whom he likens to a Roman emperor, men- 
tioning (as does Mr. McDonald) that the library at Groote 
Schuur contained specially prepared lives of the Czsars, 
and that in his bedside copy of Marcus Aurelius Rhodes 
had marked the words: ‘‘ Have a care you are not too 
much of a Cesar!" The essay concludes with an impressive 
description of a visit to the grave on the lonely Matoppo 
heights, ‘‘ No wife, no son, no garland. No human being 
for a hundred miles, no tree. No flora, no fauna. The 
rock is seldom crossed by the shadow of an eagle. Like 
a chieftain he rests here, the son of a London pastor. So 
Napoleon might have rested.” Dr. Ludwig is cosmo- 
politan in his interests. Besides several German names, 


THE PRIDE OF A JAPANESE YOUTH: A KITE THAT IS OVER THIRTY FEET LONG! 


presents a composite picture, as it were, of the cultured 
American mind at its best. 


In a book devoted to personalities one would not expect, 
of course, much allusion to world affairs, but they are 
touched occasionally, as in the essay on John Hay, ‘ helper 
of the nations,’’ whom Queen Victoria thought the most 
interesting American Ambassador she had known. As 
Secretary of State, one of his achievements was the ‘‘ Open 


Door” in China. ‘*Hay saved China unto herself {we 
read] as an integral unit... . He brought the great Atlantic 


powers into a working system, and even Russia seemed 
about to be dragged into a combine of intelligent equi- 
librium. For the first time in 1500 years a true Roman 
pax was in sight.” A fine tribute to Lord Bryce describes 
him as a ‘ world citizen, friend of America,” and it is said 
of him: ‘ His friendliness was given to nations and to 
communities, as well as to individuals.” 

I had rather hoped that the essays on two famous 
Oxford men (Bryce and Morley) might contain some refer- 
ence to the Rhodes foundation, but I have searched the 
book in vain. Dr. Thwing does not seem to share the 
great South African’s faith in the world-influence of his 
Alma Mater, though he acknowledges her charm. “ Of 


that union of hearts which we call the 
British Empire. It is an affectionate, but 
discriminating, and beautifully written 
impression of England and the English by one who, 
born the other side of the world, had yet been brought 
up to regard the old country as ‘‘ Home.” 

The scene changes from Winchester to London, from 
Devon to the Black Country and Manchester, from a 
woodland theatre to the circus at Olympia, and from 
the Lords and Commons to Lord’s and the Oval and 
village cricket- fields. Cricket, familiar to the author 
from boyhood, inspires some of his happiest passages, 
which testify anew to the power of the old game as 
a factor in international good-fellowship. ‘It is more 
than a game,” he says. “It is a frame of mind, an 
institution, a philosophy of life.” 


Why, I wonder, has cricket not taken root across 
the Atlantic, while successfully negotiating the Pacific ? 
Is there no grass in America? Or does democratic 
independence recoil from allegiance to ‘ Willow’ the 
King”? That calm and level-headed monarch could 
do much to bring American and British mentality into 
closer accord. If I had the wealth of Cecil Rhodes, 
I would spend some of it on popularising cricket in 
the United States, for he who does so will deserve well 
of posterity. C. E. B. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: PICTORIAL RECORDS OF RECENT EVENTS. 






































WHILE TRYING TO ESCAPE. 



































IN CANTON AFTER THE SUPPRESSION OF THE ‘‘ RED”’ AMONG THE MANY HOUSES BURNT BY ‘“‘ REDS "’ IN CANTON : HAVOC CAUSED TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN CANTON DURING 
REIGN OF TERROR: BODIES OF TWO ‘ REDS" KILLED SEARCHING THE RUINS FOR MELTED GOLD AND SILVER THE REIGN OF TERROR: THE ENTRANCE TO A HOSPITAL 
ORNAMENTS. WRECKED BY “REDS.” 





















































VICTORS IN THE ENGLISH V. SWISS UNIVERSITIES SLALOM RACE AT MURREN: THE 
ENGLISH TEAM-—(L. TO R.) MESSRS. HOWARD FORD, P. RICHARDSON, C. E. PITMAN, 
LORD KNEBWORTH (CAPTAIN), BARRY CAULFIELD, AND R. B. McCONNELL. 
































UNVEILED IN PUBLIC FOR THE FIRST TIME : THE QUEEN OF AFGHANISTAN THE AGA KHAN’S GIFT TO 


DRIVING WITH THE ITALIAN CROWN PRINCE ON HER ARRIVAL, WITH BOMBAY : A BRONZE STATUE 
OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


KING AMANULLAH, IN ROME, ON JANUARY 8. 


Canton has changed hands several times during the past few months, and recently 
came again under the control of Li Chai-sum, the anti-‘* Red "’ leader, of Kwang-si. 
Our photographs illustrate events of last month. On December 12 the “ Third 
Red Army” seized the city, set up Soviet rule, and established a reign of terror. 
A mob of 20,000 began looting, burning, and killing police. They started some 
fifty fires, including the police headquarters, the Central Bank, and the Japanese 
hospital. Later the ‘‘ Reds" were attacked by the troops of Li Fu-lin, com- 
mander of the Canton garrison, and were eventually defeated and driven out. It 
was reported on December 16 that 2000 ‘ Reds" had been killed.——-In_ the 





A FAMOUS CHINESE NATIONALIST LEADER MARRIED IN THE EUROPEAN STYLE: 


THE WEDDING OF GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK AND MISS MAY-LING SOONG—THE 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONY AT HER MOTHER’S HOUSE IN SHANGHAI. 
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A BERLIN BUILDING WRECKED BY AN EXPLOSION IN WHICH 13 PEOPLE 
WERE KILLED: A DISASTER ATTRIBUTED TO A COLD-STORAGE PLANT 
CONTAINING AMMONIA IN CELLARS UNDER A RESTAURANT. 


match between the British and Swiss University Ski Clubs, at Miirren, the British 
Club won the slalom race and the Swiss club the downhill race. The British 
won the whole event by one point. The team included Mr. C. Pitman, stroke 
of the Oxford boat.——-Chiang Kai-shek, the Chinese Nationalist leader and 
ex-Commander-in-Chief of the Cantonese, who has lately come into prominence 
again, was married on December 1, at Shanghai, to Miss Mai-ling Soong, sister 
of Mrs. Sun Yat-Sen. ‘‘ The religious ceremony "’ (writes our correspondent) 
‘took place at her mother’s house in Shanghai, and the civil ceremony at the 


Hotel Majestic an hour later.” 
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SCENES BY RIVERS 
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A MOTOR-LORRY AS A ‘‘ FERRY-BOAT ’’: ABOUT TO SET OUT ALONG THE FLOODED LEA 
BRIDGE ROAD, AND THUS LINK UP THE DISCONNECTED 'BUS AND TRAM SERVICES. 









































A WATERY WAY DURING A RECORD-BREAKING RUN: 
NEWTON ON HIS WAY TO LONDON THROUGH A FLOODED 
ROAD AT MAIDENHEAD. 








MOLESEY’S TEMPORARY 





‘* BROADS ”’ : 
IN WALTON ROAD, EAST 


A FLOODED RAILWAY: A SIGNALMAN ON DUTY AT THE WATER-LOGGED BURNT 
MILL STATION, ESSEX, WHERE THE RIVER RUNS CLOSE TO THE LINE. 















































A SAILING CRAFT 
MOLESEY. 


WINNING A WAGER IN MAIDENHEAD HIGH STREET: 
MISS MAY TUFFELL-—-A PHOTOGRAPH ‘‘CHIPPED" 
BY LORD DESBOROUGH. 









































SUGGESTING A DISCOVERY BY ARCHAOLOGISTS EXCAVATING FOR ANCIENT 
RUINS: BRIGHTON’S FAMOUS ROYAL AQUARIUM UNDER DEMOLITION. 


London, it weed scarcely be said, is not the only place that has been affected 
by floods of late, and in this connection it is interesting to quote Lord Desborough, 
who said, on Jaruary 9, that the rainfall of the past year in the Thames Valley 
had been the greatest in forty-four years, excepting 1903 and 1924. It amounted 
to 37°85 inches, being more than 9 inches greater than the standard average, 
which was 28°24 inches. The history of the floods above Teddington, he added, 
was divided into two periods. The first was the very wet period which lasted 
up to Christmas Day. Two River Thames would have been required to carry 
the amount of water then present, and keep it within bounds. The period of 
heavy rain was followed by one of heavy snow, and he had been alarmed as to 
what would happen should a thaw set in, with the river already carrying 


AN OFFICIAL RECORD AT KEW: MARKS ON THE TOLL HOUSE WALL SHOWING 


THE HEIGHT OF THE TIDE ON JANUARY 7 AND AT OTHER DATES. 


9,000,000,000 gallons a day. Luckily, the cold weather delayed the thaw, and by 
that time the flow of the river had dropped to 4,600,000,000 gallons. His 
Lordship also said that he wished people would realise that rivers other than 
the Thames also overflowed; and remarked, humorously, that he had seen a 
picture of a woman swimming on one side of the High Street, Maidenhead, but 
that “ the show was given away by the inclusion in the picture of two milkmen 
walking down the middle of the road, with the water hardly over their boots.””—— 
A. F. H. Newton lowered his own world’s amateur record for 100 miles on 
January 7. He left Box, six miles east of Bath, at 2 a.m., and arrived at Hyde 
Park Corner just after 4.20 p.m., having covered 100} miles of the Old Bath 
Road in 14 hours, 22 minutes, 10 seconds. 
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RIGOURS OF AN ABNORMAL WINTER: A BRITISH “YUKON”; A RECORD GALE. 
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MORE SUGGESTIVE OF ALASKA AND THE YUKON RIVER THAN OF ENGLAND: THE THE WALL USED FOR ETON’S FAMOUS WALL GAME DAMAGED BY A HUGE ELM 
BREAK-UP OF THE ICE ON FROZEN FLOODS OF THE GREAT OUSE AT BLETSOE, BLOWN ACROSS THE SLOUGH ROAD: A TYPICAL GALE INCIDENT ILLUSTRATING 


IN BEDFORDSHIRE. THE DANGER OF THESE SHALLOW-ROOTED TREES AT ROADSIDES. 















































THE FRONT AT BLACKPOOL DURING THE GREAT GALE: TREMENDOUS SEAS BREAKING OVER THE NEW 
PROMENADE AND THE OPEN-AIR BATHS, WITH HUGE CLOUDS OF SPRAY ALMOST HIDING FROM VIEW THE 
GREAT WHEEL AND THE SCENIC RAILWAY. 


























A CURIOUS EFFECT OF THE GALE ON PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL: A 15-FT. PINNACLE ON THE WEST FRONT 
SNAPPED, WITHOUT FALLING. 
































A FATAL RESULT OF THE GALE ON JANUARY 6 IN LONDON: THE DEBRIS OF A GALE HAVOC AT BIRMINGHAM: THE IRON ROOF OF ONE OF THE BUILDINGS OF 
HIGH BRICK WALL AT KILBURN, WHICH COLLAPSED AND KILLED A WOMAN CLOSE HANDSWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL RIPPED OFF AND BLOWN INTO THE ROAD, 


TO HER HOME. WHERE A PEDESTRIAN HAD A NARROW ESCAPE. 

This winter has lately provided a series of novel ‘ sensations,’’ which would have was the blocking of roads by fallen elms—trees that are easily blown down on 
been more welcome if they had not contained so large an element of tragedy. account of their shallow roots. It was stated that more roads were obstructed 
The great snowfall and subsequent thaw were followed inevitably by floods, and by fallen trees, nearly all of them elms, than by the floods or the previous 
on January 6—the eve of the great flood disaster in London—there was a short snowdrifts. “‘It may be (says a writer in the ‘‘ Observer'’) that this gale will 
but very severe gale, which was reported, from many parts of the country, to further a movement for forbidding the growth of elms along roads. They are 
be a record for the velocity of the wind. In London it caused numerous accidents the pillars vf English scenery, but the roadside is not their proper place. They 
in which people were injured, and one woman, Mrs. Walford, of Nelson Place, are a real danger as well as a nuisance.’’ A notable example of this type of 
Carlton Vale, Kilburn, lost her life in the collapse of a high brick wall which gale mishap was the fall of an ancient elm at Eton. It crashed across the Slough 
buried her in the débris. A typical result of the gale in many parts of the country road, and fell on the wall that figures in the famous Eton “ wall game 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF ELECTRICITY IN ENGLAND 
™S6 SE 


FORE QUEEN ELIZABETH. 








ELECTRICITY IN 


By “PROTONIUS.” 


DAILY LIFE. 








switches, according to size, thus 
enabling several degrees of warmth 
to be secured by simple switching. 

These elementary features of 
the electric fire are becoming well, 
known, and they have made it 








V.—ELECTRIC HEATING. 

HE weather we have experienced recently has 
afforded an extreme test of our methods of 
heating our houses. Under that test, has the typical 
British system, or lack of system, succeeded in 
proving either its efficacy or its efficiency ? Is there 
any one amongst us who feels, in the light of our 
Arctic experiences, that no improvement could be 
made in our ways of keeping warm? The coal fire 
holds a place which central heating will never be 
able to take in the hearts of the British house- 
holder. The blunt fact of the matter is that we do 
not like central heating in our homes. We may 
admit it in large buildings and in large houses, but 
it is only under a kind of instinctive protest, and 




















“PERIOD” ELECTRIC FITTINGS IN THE HOME: 
A JACOBEAN “MAGICOAL” ELECTRIC FIRE WITH 
SMALL “DOGS.” 


as a saver of fuel and labour. There is no like- 
lihood of its being really domesticated in the average 
house, except, perhaps, as an auxiliary to other 
methods of heating. 

The factor which governs the whole question of 
domestic heating jn this country is the variability 
of the climate. Central heating is necessary in 
certain other countries, because continuous cold 
has to be met by continuous heat. But here, where 
frost seldom lasts more than a day or two, where 
January days may be almost as mild as June days, 
and where our equinoctial seasons give us a glorious 
mixture of summer and winter in the space of twenty- 
four hours, the call is for something much more 
flexible than a central-heating system, however well 
regulated. The practical result of the coal-fire 
system is that, while most rooms in a house are fitted 
with fireplaces, only those rooms in fairly constant 
use are, as a rule, provided with fires. In Scotland, 
where economy was once pursued with a thorough- 
ness which gave birth to a tradition, a fire in a bed- 
room was equivalent to an admission that the illness 
was serious. Under normal conditions, the bed- 
room fireplace was inert, and the hardy dwellers 
looked upon a chilly dressing or undressing as almost 
a law of nature. 

Modern standards of comfort—to say nothing of 
health—demand something more than is afforded 
by, say, one fixed source of heat to every six or ten 
tooms. They call for warmth, as and when it is 
desired, in every room. This warmth must be 
immediately avaiable; it must be under easy con- 
trol; and the source of it must be capable of being 
moved from one point to another in a room to suit 
the habits of the various occupants. These con- 
ditions are met, and met in full, by electricity. An 
electric fire is portable, so that it may be placed in 
any part of a room or even carried from room to 
room. It is switched on like an electric lamp, and 
it gives out its full heat within a minute or two of 
switching on. It. is fitted with one, two, or three 


increasingly popular as a_ source 
of the occasional heat which our 
climate requires. But there is another advantage 
which is not so widely realised. The heat can 
be controlled in character as well as in volume; 
that is to say, it may be obtained as a soft warmth 
which heats the air in contact with the fire, or it 
may be transformed into an intense beam which 
radiates bright heat, warming objects on which the 
beam. falls but not warming the air through which 
it passes. The former type of fire may be placed 
under a desk or table to check draughts and keep 
the user comfortable on a day which is not cold 
enough to require general heating. The latter type 
may be employed to keep one person warm, much 
as a ray of Alpine sunlight gives heat even when the 
air temperature is below freezing-point. 

Broadly speaking, however, the main function 
of an electric fire is to warm a room which is in 
occasional use—for example, a bed-room, a_bath- 
room, a dressing-room. In such cases the fire may 
be used for only ten minutes or half an hour at a 
time, and its cost is very low in relation to the degree 
of comfort it confers. During spring and autumn 
months, when cold mornings are followed by mild 
days, and these again by cold evenings, the electric 
fire again meets the circumstances with both efficiency 
and economy. Paradoxical as it may appear, the 
larger the-electric fire the more economical it becomes 
in such occasional use. One has only to consider 
the purpose served—the supply of warmth during 
dressing, after the bath, during breakfast, in the 
drawing-room when an unexpected caller arrives, 
and so on—to realise that a quick rise in the tem- 
perature of the room is wanted. This quick rise is 
secured by switching a large fire on for a few minutes, 
after which the fire is switched down to the point 
at which it affords enough heat to keep the temperd- 
ture at a comfortable level. 

One feature of the electric fire enables it to play 
the part of rapid heater with good effect. All the 
heat it produces is conveyed to the room. Electric 
heat does not involve any combustion. In burning 
fuel, whether solid or liquid or gaseous, a flue is 
needed to carry off the products of combustion ; and, 
of necessity, that flue carries away some of the heat 
as well. But with an electric fire, which simply 
gives pure warmth, no flue is needed and no waste 
is entailed. Both efficiency and economy are clearly 
the result of this characteristic. If, in spite of 
the habits engendered by our variable climate, we 
desire ‘‘central heating,’’ electricity can give it 
us. Central heating in the ordinary way is central 
only in so far as the circulating water derives its 
heat from a central boiler. Otherwise it is really 


A precisely similar effect may be obtained by dis- 
posing at each of such points an electric ‘‘ radiator ”’ 
in which water, or oil, or simply air, is heated. Both 
in appearance and in their manner of warming the 
air passing over them, these electric radiators are 


almost indistinguishable from radiators heated bv 
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IN JACOBEAN STYLE, WITH FLEUR-DE-LIS DOGS: 
A “MAGICOAL” ELECTRIC FIRE, IN KEEPING WITH 
PERIOD FURNITURE. 


steam or hot water. The main practical differences 
are that no pipes are required and that the degree 
of heat at each radiator is quickly and accurately 
regulated by means of a switch. In some cases a 
rather interesting coalition between the old and 
new ways of heating has been formed. A central- 
heating system of the traditional type is installed 
to give a moderate degree of general warmth, par- 
ticularly in halls and passages; and electric fires of 
the ordinary kind are used in each room to give any 
desired degree of local warmth. 

Such a combination of steady and intermittent 
heating is well adapted to our climate, which usually 
demands no more than that the chill should be taken 
from the atmosphere as a whole, and that additional 
local warmth should be available for a variety of 
purposes. Further, the central-heating system is 
run “‘easy,’’ taking little fuel and avoiding the ex- 
t 1e heat which gives a dry and burned feeling to 
the air. In addition, the use of electric fires gives 
the touch of brightness which central heating lacks. 
A foreigner may be as ironical as_ he _ pleases 
about the appearance of heat in 
our houses without the reality, 











but the temperature of a 
room may be high without our 
experiencing that feeling of com- 
fortable warmth which the sight 


of a radiant source of heat 
conveys. We are creatures of 
the sun; and a glow stimulates 


us and gives us a sense of well- 
beipg which no amount of “ in- 
visible ’’ heat can afford. Even 
to add a radiance which yields 
little actual heat makes a room 
feel cosier. 

Here we touch on the secret 
of the sun-ray electric-heaters, 
which consist of lamps and re- 
flectors giving a close imitation 
of warm September sunlight-— 
that is to say, a mellow union 
of light and heat. With a low 
consumption of current they 
convey a wonderful sense _ of 
comfort, and at the same time 








APPROPRIATE TO AN _ OLD-STYLE 
THE “KENT” PATTERN OF “ MAGICOAL” 


a local heating system, the so-called “ radiators ’’ 
(which actually radiate little of their heat) being 
placed at strategical points. 


PANELLED AND TIMBERED ROOM: 
ELECTRIC FIRE. 
Photographs by Courtesy of Berry's Electric, Ltd. 


enhance the beauty of furnish- 
ings and decorations. Electric 
heating, therefore, covers a wide 
variety of methods, each of 
which is adapted to special cir- 
cumstances and some of which introduce us to 
comforts, conveniences, and esthetic refinements 
which are not yet universally appreciated. 
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| An open letter to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


KINNAIRD HOUSE, 
The Rt. Hon. PALL MALL EAST, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer. Ses mee 


Dear Chancellor, 


The Prime Minister is going to be sadly in need 
of Farmers’ Votes at the next Election. 

Do you realise that your 600 ¥, war tax on whisky 
(= 8[53 per bottle) is preventing us (and other 
distillers) from buying from the Farmers the 
Barley that we would need if the price of whisky 
came down to the figure that fits the pockets of 
thousands who want to buy 


Haig 
WHISKY 


but cannot afford the price ? 


Hadn’t you betier think of this now for fear your 
chief might have to ask for your head on a charger ? 


Yours faithfully, 
JOHN HAIG & CO. LTD. 


(Distillers for 300 years ) 


N.B. To the General Public. Never in the 300 years’ life of the Haig 


Distilling House was finer whisky put into the Haig bottle than now. 
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Very useful bargains in the sale at Gorringes are these neat little hats, the 
one on the left in marl hemp braid, and the other expressed in petersham ribbon. 


Snow, ice, and floods were in- 
capable of daunting the intrepid 
bargain - hunters in their sale 
campaign. This week marks the “ half-time,’’ and 
still there are thousands of opportunities which are 
not going to be missed. For instance, two very 
useful investments at Gorringes, Buckingham Falace 
Road, S.W., are the hats pictured above, the one 
on the left in marl hemp braid, costing 18s. r11d., 
and the other, in petersham ribbon, only 15s. The 
pretty frock below, of georgette and lace, which may 
also be found in these salons, has been reduced from 
6 guineas to 79s. 6d. Then there are summer repp 
coats lined throughout with crépe-de-Chine, usually 
costing from 6} guineas to 84 guineas, offered at 
42s.; and a limited number of jumper suits, slightly 
shop-soiled, can be secured for 21s. each. All the model 
frocks and coats are being cleared at astonishingly 
low amounts. 


Snow, Floods, 
and the Sales. 


A catalogue can be obtained 


Bargains at post free from Harvey Nichols, 


Harvey Nichols. 


Knightsbridge, S.W., illustrating 
many wonderful offers. For instance, the lovely 


evening coat pictured on the right, of wine-coloured 








Drastically reduced from 6 guineas to 79s. 6d. is this 
charming frock of georgette and lace, which may be 


found at Gorringes, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
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velour richly trimmed with fur, 
has been reduced from 25 
guineas to 10} guineas; and 
54 guineas will secure the charm- 
ing little evening frock of georg- 
ette and lace. Tea-frocks of the 
fashionable ring velvet are ob- 
tainable for {£5 18s. 6d.; and 
there are simple restaurant frocks 
in tucked georgette available 
for £5 18s. 6d. In the lingerie 
department, crépe-de-Chine prin- 
petticoats with knickers 
attached are 29s. 6d., instead of 
49s. 6d.; and princess petticoats 
in Celanese satin can be secured 
for 18s. 6d. 


cess 


Lasting only 

For Two until Jan. 21 
Weeks Only. is the pre- 
sent sale at Debenham and 
Freebody’s, Wigmore Street, W., where there are 
many bargains. In the sports department there 
are three - piece suits 
offered at 12 guineas in- 


stead of 25 guineas; and 
stockinette jumper suits 
are only 39s. O6d., very 
special offers. Evening 
cloaks will be less than 
half - price, ranging from 
98s. 6d. Beautiful model 
coats by Agnés, Paquin, 
Bernard, etc., are offered 


at less than half the origi- 
nal prices. One, for in- 
stance, in banana-coloured 
facecloth, trimmed with 
caracul fur, ideal for the 
Riviera, is 16} guineas 
instead of 35 guineas. In 
the model gown depart- 
ment, there are forty even- 
ing dresses, originally from 
84 guineas to 15} guineas, 
offered at 78s. 6d.; and 
jumper suits which were 
64 guineas and 8} guineas ; 
are 69s. 6d. Well-cut 
coats and skirts of bramble 
tweed or spring suitings 
can be secured for 
64 guineas; and two-piece 
suits are 104 guineas. In 
the tea-gown department 
a two-piece broché velvet 
coat and frock will be 
available for 6 guineas, 
complete ; and there are 
quilted dressing-gowns for 
39s. 11d. A catalogue can 
be obtained post free on 
request. 


A Sale of Shoes. 


There are wonderful bar- 
gains in the famous Sax- 
one shoes to be found 
at this firm’s salons at 
229, Regent Street, W. An 
entire collection of varied 
styles will be offered at 
very much reduced prices. 
For instance, a_ well- 
fitting Court shoe _ of 
caramel washing kid, trimmed with real lizard, has 
been marked down from 30s. to 15s.; and a one-strap 
model in mastic and nigger kid is 10s., instead of 
25s. the pair. Silver brocade evening shoes, formerly 
30s., are offered at I5s. 


Liberty’s, of Regent Street, W., 
have issued no catalogue in con- 
nection with their sale, which is now in progress, so 
a personal visit is imperative. There are 75,000 
yards of cretonnes in this firm’s famous designs 
and colourings, offered at half their original prices, 
and Indian hand block printed curtains, 3 yards by 
1} yards, are 7s. gd. each, instead of 12s. 6d. Dress 
lengths in voiles and figured crépes range from 6s 

and printed velveteen can be secured for 3s. 11d. a 
yard—ideal for the fashionable bridge coat. Evening 
cloaks, dresses, and model afternoon gowns are all 
very much reduced, ranging from 10 


No Catalogue. 


guineas, and 





In the -present sale at Harvey Nichols, Knightsbridge, 
frock of georgette and lace 1s 
velour trimmed with fur is less than half its former cost 


ashions & sancies 
_e-————— 





dance frocks from 5 guineas ; while Yoru crépe house- 
frocks are obtainable from 15s. in several styles. 
There are many splendid bargains 


Bargains in found 


: linens to be 
Linen. 


in household 
at Robinson and Cleaver’s, Regent 
Street, W. yards by 


2 yards, are 


Pure Irish linen table-cloths, 2 

ris. 6d. each; and napkins to match 
are 12s. gd. the dozen. Double breakfast 
and supper cloths have been iid. 
each. A very special bargain, too, is a linen bed 
spread trimmed with and offered 
at 30s., single- bed size, and 35s. od., double bed. 
There are 750 pairs of hemmed cotton sheets avail- 
able for 11s. 6d. per pair; and linen huckaback face- 
towels, damask - bordered, are 15s. 11d. the dozen. 
Then three-piece jumper suits in stockinette are 
reduced to 49s. 9gd.; and linen tennis frocks, avail 
able in five sizes, are 15s. 11d. A walking coat of 
heather mixture tweed with a reversible check lining, 
is another good bargain for An_ illustrated 
catalogue can be obtained gratis and post free on 
request by all readers of this paper. 


damask 
reduced to 6s 


lace embroidery, 


63s. 





oF ., 
very moderate in price ; 


this pretty dinner 
and the evening coat of 
a wonderful opportunity. 


During January and February 
Burberrys in the Haymarket, S.W., 
are offering their 
and suits at specially reduced prices. 

weatherproofs can be secured for 73s. 6d.; and a 
number of "’ weatherproofs in bright 
colours, originally 9} guineas to 14 guineas, are re- 
duced to 4 guineas and 6 guineas 
coats in cheviots, 
for 5 guineas ; 


The Sale 


at Burberrys. 


famous coats 


Single-breasted 


** Solgardine 


There are over 
tweeds, and coatings, available 
and coats and skirts in game-feather 
tweeds, Saxonies, homespuns, etc., are ready in all 


fittings and in three styles, offered at 6} guineas, 


usually ranging from 10 to 12 guineas. An illus- 
trated catalogue will be sent gratis and post free 


on request, and includes numbers of other bargains 


for men and children. Schoolgirls’ Burberrys for 
the coming term, sizes 24in. to 44in. in length, 
range from 42s. to 635 and tweed and _ fleece 
overcoats range from 60s. to 1058 
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~ RADIO NOTES. 


= a review of the broadcasting work accomplished 

during the year 1927, the B.B.C. states that the 
outstanding event, from a national standpoint, was 
the introduction of the first large-scale experiment 
in alternative programmes. Daventry experimental 
station (5GB), whence programmes are broadcast 
daily contrasting with those radiated from Daventry 
long-wave station (5XX), started operations on 
Aug. 21 on a wave length of 491°8 metres, with a power 
of approximately fifteen kilowatts. Those listeners 
within a hundred miles of Daventry, and who nor- 
mally hear 5XX in that area, as well as those who 
live close to many relay stations, and possess 
moderately selective receiving sets, are within range 
of Daventry Experimental Station. 

The results of the 5GB experiment will determine 
the final form of a new system of distribution, under 
which the B.B.C. aims to provide for all listeners 
a minimum choice of two contrasted programmes. 
In the meantime, the 5GB service will remain ex- 
perimental from the technical point of view, and also 
from the programme point of view. The past 
academic year has seen a great advance in school 
broadcasting. Not only has the number of listening 
schools increased by about 2000, but a great deal of 
research into the educational and technical problems 
involved has been undertaken, with the result that 
the wireless lessons, both at the studio end and in 
the schools, have undoubtedly been improved. 

An official inquiry into the value of school broad- 
casting has been carried on by the Kent Education 
Committee, and a report will be published early in 
March. Some of the lines of inquiry have been 
the collaboration necessary between the class teacher 
and the wireless lecturer, the kind of subject most 
suited to treatment by a wireless teacher, the place 
of the wireless lesson in the curriculum, and the use 
of B.B.C. ‘‘ Aids to Study ’”’ pamphlets. On the tech- 
nical side an inquiry has been made as to the kind 
of apparatus best suited for school reception; and 
arrangements for maintenance, which will enable the 
teacher who.is not a technical expert to maintain good 
reception, have been tested. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the year has 
been the publication of the school pamphlets, which 
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have met with general approval. Over a quarter of 
a million of these pamphlets were used last term. In 
adult education there has been a rapid development, 
and new ground has been broken in many directions. 
During the past year some 1500 adult educational 
bodies, both national and local, have entered into 
collaboration with the B.B.C. in distributing the 
programme of talks and lectures to their members. 
Among these bodies are Public Libraries (160), Adult 
Schools (208), Women’s Institutes (510), and Local 
Education Authorities (60). The circulation of this 
programme has consequently risen from 20,000 to 
45,000 per session. 

A series of “‘ Aids to Study ”’ pamphlets issued in 
connection with the adult education course have 
proved very popular, their total circulation amount- 
ing during the autumn session alone to over 100,000 
copies. Several demonstrations and conferences have 
been held in various parts of the country, the response 
to which has shown that there is a growing interest 
in the educational talks. Many experiments have 
also been tried in the formation by listeners of small 
discussion groups to follow the talks. Such groups 
have been organised in connection with guild-houses, 
evening institutes, technical colleges, and adult 
schools. 

Among the lecturers who have given courses during 
the past year have been Sir Walford Davies, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir William Beach Thomas, Professor Cyril 
Burt, Mr. Anthony Asquith, Mr. Norman Baynes, Mr. 
St. John Ervine, Professor George Gordon, Professor 
Lascelles Abercrombie, and Professor Hall Turner. 

The science of sound-effects as applied to radio 
programmes was strikingly demonstrated early in the 
summer, when a new “ effects’”’ studio was opened. 
In the early days of broadcasting, ‘‘ noises off ’’ were 
performed in the studio whence the voices of the per- 
formers were also transmitted. To some extent this 
practice still obtains ; but in the case of more elaborate 
programmes the noises are now superimposed from 
a separate studio replete with all kinds of mechanical 
devices. The result is that practically any sound 
nowadays can be represented on wireless with 
accuracy. 

The number of broadcast licenses in force at the 
end of November 1927 (the latest month for which 
figures are available) was 2,366,520, as compared 





with 2,178,259 at Dec. 31, 1926. Important develop- 
ments took place in the sphere of Empire broadcasting. 
The autumn of 1927 witnessed the establishment of an 
experimental short-wave transmitter at the Marconi 
Works at Chelmsford. This experimental station, using 
the call-sign 5SW, transmits on a wave-length of 24 
metres and a power of about ten kilowatts. Its first 
important Empire broadcast took place on Armistice 
Day. Parts of the transmissions were successfully re- 
ceived and rebroadcast in Australia and Canada. In 
other parts of the world —i.e., the United States, 
South America, and the African continent—reception 
was also possible, but the signal strength was not 
considered sufficient for re-broadcasting. 

During December it was decided that tests should 
be carried out daily from 5SW, Saturdays and Sundays 
excluded, from 12.30 to 1.30 p.m., and from 7 p.m. 
to midnight. -The National Broadcasting Company of 
America and_ broadcasting organisations in the 
Dominions signified their willingness to co-operate in 
these experiments, which will continue for some 
months. 








It is interesting to note that Colonel Charles 
Lindbergh, of Transatlantic-flight fame, used Mobiloil 
“B” both on that flight and throughout his tri- 
umphant inter-State trips, including his non-stop 
flight from Washington to Mexico City. 


The Christmas holiday party season continues 
all through January, and hostesses who are enter- 
taining at this time of the year fully realise that to 
make their parties ‘‘ go,’’ crackers must be pro- 
vided. Messrs. Brock’s crackers are not only gay 
and amusing, but make most effective table decora- 
tion. For instance, the ‘‘ Firework Cosaques,’’ con- 
taining indoor fireworks and caps, are specially hand- 
some, and the Table Decoration Cosaques, with their 
adornments of little flowers and feathery grasses, 
are dainty and charming. The Green Place Card 
Crackers, which combine a name card with a cracker, 
are novel and amusing, and the Daddy Stork Crackers 
and Fantastic Head-dress boxes are good. The 
Conjurer’s Joke Bombs, containing toys or cigar- 
ettes, are most entertaining, and children delight in 
the Mammoth Electric Sparklers. 




















MONTE CARLO: 











THE PHYSIOTHERAPIC 
ESTABLISHMENT. 




















Establishment was 
erected. 


Og tg gi can be enjoyed from one year’s end to another 
in the Principality of Monaco; this is due to the favourable 
temperature, which, being 59 deg. minimum, ensures the necessary 
warmth of the water. There are, however, some visitors whose health 
or temperament does not permit them to bathe in the blue Mediter- 
ranean during the winter months, and for these the splendid Thermal 


afternoon from 3.30 to 6 p.m. This eminent physician is a thoroughly 
competent radiologist, and is most expert at giving the various 
treatments which may have been advised by the patients’ own 
doctors. This fact is so well known by the medical profession in 
general that the most serious cases are entrusted to his care, and, 
almost without exception, this proves to be of the greatest benefit ta 


the patients. The two 





It is fitted with 
the most up-to-date 
installations; every 
possible Thermal 
cure— be it electric 
or medicated — can 
be followed there. 
The charges for the 
most elaborate treat- 
ment are extremely 
reasonable, and yet, 
in this spacious and 
comfortable building, 
the greatest comfort 
is combined with the 
most careful atten- 
tion, down to the 
slightest detail. It 
is open from the mid- 
dle of November to 
the first week in May, 
on every day of the 
week excepting Sun- 
days and Féte days. 
The hours are from 
8.30 a.m. to 12.30 
noon, and from 3.30 
to 6 p.m. Dr. Jean 
Boyer, who superin- 
tends this establish- 
ment, holds consult- 
ations in the morn- 








treatments which are 
universally known 
and recommended, 
those of Vichy and 
Plombiéres, are car- 
ried out here in their 
entirety, and’ with 
particularly satisfac- 
tory results. The 
Hammam, or Turkish 
bath, is very popular 
with the majority of 
Monte Carlo’s visit- 
ors. It is reserved 
for the ladies every 
Thursday morning 
and on Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons, 
the alternate days be- 
ing given over to the 
gentlemen. The Zhen- 
der Institute, which 
is perhaps the most 
complete inthe world, 
is fitted up with every 
possible appliance 
appertaining to Mec- 
anotherapy. This is 
a boon to everyone 
suffering from rheum- 
atism, as well as to 
those in need of mus- 








ing, from 10 a.m. till 
12 noon, and every 








MONTB CARLO THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT, SITUATED ON THE CELEBRATED TERRACES 


NEAR THE HARBOUR. 


cular exercise ; where- 
fore it is always well 
patronised. 
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Hamptons’ No. C.1. 24 deep-seated 
Stuff-over Easy Chairs,upholstered 
@ii hair, with loose feather seat 
'@ushion, covered with damask. 

Beduced from {£10 10 0 to £8 126 











“Ga 


Tables. 


Hamptons’ No. C3. 8 Stuff-over Settees, 
uphol-tered all hair, mock cushions to back and 
seat, filled good quality feathers, covered good 


| Quality tissue. 5ft. 6in. wide. 


Reduced from £2! 0 0to £17 17 6 
Hamptons pay Carriage on Sale Goods to any Railway Station in Great Britain, and all C.O.D. charges on purchases of 20/- and upwards. 


Hamptons’ 
C4r. SO Oak 
Nest of three 


Clearing at 
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Hamptons’ No.C.2. 12 Stuff-over Settees, up- 
holstered all hair, with two loose feather seat 
cushions covered with damask, 5 ft. wide. 


No. 





Reduced from {19 10 0 to £16 10 0 


“6a 


with top 


Hamptons’ No.C.4 14 deep-seated 

Stuff-over Easy Chairs, upholstered 

all hair, mock cushions to seat and 

back filled good quality feathers, 
. covered with tissue. 

Reduced from {10 17 6 to£9 126 


Hamptons’ No C39. 50 
Carved Oak Stools 
upholstered 
and covered with hide. 
Size 17} X 134 X 12} in. 
high. Clearing at 26/6 


aa HAMPTONS’ finite 


secures to every Customer values in House Furnishings which are never equalled elsewhere. 





Hamptons’ No. C 13. 36 Antique 
finish Occasiona! Arm 
Chairs, upholstered all hair and 
covered with good quality cretonne 
Reduced from {3 18 6 to 63/- 


Hamptons’ No. C23. 


X 18} ins. high. 


Hamptons’ No. C50. 23 
Mahogany Bergere Arm 
Chairs, cane back and sides, 
upholstered seat, covered with 
good quality Damask. Re- 
duced from {£4 17 6 to 78/6 


Antique Finish Stools, 
cane tops. Size 15 X 20 


Clearing at 25/6 














Hamptons’ No. C5. 12 Steuff-over 
Wing Easy Chairs, upholstered all 
hair with loose feather cushion to seat, 
covered good quality tissue. 

Reduced from £10 15 0 to £8 196 


Hamptons’ No. C6. 12 Stuff-over Settees, 
upholstered all hair, loose feather seat cushions 
covered good quality tissue. 6ft. wide. 


Reduced from {19 10 oto £15 19 6 


a 
50 


aa 

Hamptons’ No. C32 100 

Oak Fireside Chairs 

with seat and back 
covered in hide. 

Clearing at 52/6 








Hamptons’ No. C8. 24 deep- 
seated Stuff-over Easy Chairs, 
upholstered all hair, covered with 
hide, loose spring and hair seat 
cushion, loose feather back cushion 
covered with velveteen. Reduced 
from {14 100 to S11 15 0 


For 60 pages of illus- 


Hamptons’ No. C7. 


12 deep-seated Stuff- 
over Settees, upholstered all hair, covered 
with hide; 2 loose spring and hair seat cushions 
with 3 loose feather cushions to back, covered 
with velveteen, 5 ft. 6in. wide. 

Reduced from {£24 10 0 to £19 10 0 


trations, many in colour, of other unequalled Bargains in Furniture, Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, Linen, Wallpapers, Pianos, Antiques, China, Ironmongery, etc., 


SEE HAMPTONS’ SALE CATALOGUE sent free. PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1 











HOUGH identical with 

leather in appearance, 

“‘Rexine” costs very 
much less. Its deep leather 
grains are made in many 
patterns, in colours to har- 
monise with any scheme of 
decoration. Your furnishing 
house has samples. 

REXINE, LTD., 


70, Spring Gardens, MANCHESTER: 
LONDON : 60, Wilson St., Finsbury, 
Ex, 


@4 














BYSTANDER 


THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY DE LUXE 


SOCIETY 


EVERYTHING Asourt 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 


ee 
in eee 


SPORT 
THE STAGE 
FASHIONS 


EVERYBODY 
EVERYWHERE 


ONE SHILLING 
6, GT. NEW ST., E.C. 4 
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OOLIANDS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE,sw.1 


2 
Woollands are not U a F REMNANTS 


associated with any , HALF PRICE 


Drapery Trust or 
Combine. e THURSDAYS. 


of seasonable Attire must NOT 
be missed 


TO-DAY AND DAILY. 


SPENCERS. 


K. 306. —Ladies’ slip-over, 


most practical shape. K. 3 10.—SPENCERS, perfect fitting 
White Gauze Merino, short knitted wool cross-over, in White, 
sleeves. Black, Beige, Grey, etc. Long sleeves. 
Sale Price 8/11 Sale price 11/9 
Long Sleeves. Short or no sleeves. Sale price 9/11 
Sale Price 9/11 KNICKERS, well shaped, with elastic 
White or Pink Cashmere at waist and knees, in White, Black, 
and Silk, delightfully soft Beige, Pink and all fashionable 
and light. Short or long colours. 
sleeves. , Artificial Silk and Wool, all sizes. 
Sale Price 23/9 Sale price 10/11 


Wool Stockinette, all sizes. 


KNICKERS. Sale prices 7/11, 11/9 


Special value. Artificial Milanese, - 3gassi. 
Woven Scotch Wool : O.S. 14/6 
Knickers, ribbed at waist Pure Silk Milanese, - 19/11, 





and knees. Closed shape. O.S. 21/9 
In White, Black, Brown or : ee 


Fawn. In three sizes: Slen- 


ee and Outsize. PURE SILK HOSE. 


ee ate , (A Splendid Sale Offer.) 


Sale Price 16/11 350 Dozen Pure Silk Hose. 


ere (Various makes.) 
« Ss. 

Knickers in same shape, ai, dé 

White or Pink. Open or In Fashionable Colours. 


closed. In Cashmere and l . 5/- 
Silk. Sale price 


Sale Price 27/9 Usual Prices 12/9, 10/6, 6/11, 5/11. 


WOOLLAND BROS. LTD. KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 
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A PRINCE OF OUTLAWS. By Count Atexis K. Totstoy. (Knope 
ros. 6d.) 

“A Prince of Outlaws ’’ was written in the ‘sixties, and it has run through 
many editions in the original Russian. We are not told if it has been trans- 
lated into English before. It is a transcript from history as well as a vivid 
and romantic story. For one thing, the light it throws on Ivan the Terrible 
is reflected down the years into our own times. The significance of Count 
Alexis Tolstoy’s view will escape no one in the tenth year of the Soviet The 
Russian of Ivan’s reign, noble or peasant, is analysed minutely in ‘“‘ A Prince 
of Outlaws.” It was Russia herself that created Ivan the Terrible. The 
goddess of Reason was exalted in the French Revolution: she was a queer 
figure of reason, if you like, but she was the Frenchman's fancy She would 
never have appealed to the Russian. The meekness of the saints, the un- 
questioning acceptance of such a political creed as the divine right of kings, 
the endurance of the passive masses, are emotions, not reasoning qualities. 
And they are still predominant. It is the psychology of a nation that is 
examined in this masterly novel. 


THE DINNER PARTY AT BARDOLPH’S. By R. A. J. WALLING. 

(Jarrolds ; 7s. 6d.) 

The murder in ‘‘ The Dinner Party at Bardolph’s ”’ is a neat affair, and 
you will not know how it was done or who did it until the very end, which is, 
of course, an essential condition in popular mystery. R. A. J. Walling writes 
with an agreeable crispness, and you may remember ‘‘ The Strong Room,” a 
book that showed him to be an author of promise. The promise is fulfilled 
here, and ‘‘ The Dinner Party at Bardolph’s ”’ can be cordially recommended 
to those who are eager not to overlook a really good thriller. One or two 
details are a little puzzling—as, for example, how Allison contrived to escape 
to the Continent under a false name with his real one on his passport ; but 
Mr. Walling takes this, and other stiff fences, so lightly that criticism is dis 
armed. A pleasant and gallant gentleman relates the story, and villainy 
meets with its deserts. 


THE WAYWARD MAN. By Sr. Joun G. ERVINE. (Collins ; 7s. 6d.) 


The character of the Ulster man is good stuff for the broad realism of the 


contemporary novel. His dogged determination, his gusty temper, his Pro- 
testant piety, and the undercurrent of a romantic emotionalism make up an 
interesting and instructive complexity. When, as in “‘ The Wayward Man,” 
he is pitted against the Ulster woman, who has all his idiosyncrasies and some 
additional feminine ones, it is a battle of the giants. St. John Ervine’s Dun- 
woodys are the true, hardset Northern Irish, indomitable in apparent defeat, 
but apt to be betrayed by their natural affections in the hour of victory. Mrs. 
Dunwoody was a small shopkeeper, and it was the narrow shopkeeping horizon 
that shut her in upon herself and her family. She had a flaiy for business, and 
she had lost a sailor husband ; it was bitter to her to see the wayward Robert 
turning to the sea. But Robert was bound to go, if only to give Mr. Ervine 
his opportunity for dealing boldly with life in a sailing ship. The material 
of ‘‘ The Wayward Man” is powerfully and sympathetically handled, and it 
is, as might be expected, a novel of high literary merit. 


DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP. By WILLA CATHER. (Heine- 
mann; 7s. 6d.) 

Willa Cather does herself less than justice in the title of her study of a 
saint, ‘‘ Death Comes for the Archbishop.’”’ It is not death that stings in this 
valiant story. It is the long life of exile; and a Frenchman, even dedicated 
to the highest service, is always an exile out of France. From manhood to 
age the Bishop worked in New Mexico, lately acquired by the United States, 
and in the process of being roughly made over by the raw energy of the Union. 
The Spaniards and the Indians, who had to be either assimilated or perish ; 
the remote places where half-savage communities had lost the Faith, or almost 
lost it; the primitive beauty and trustfulness of a perishing age, were contained 
in the Bishop’s diocese. It was the piety of the two devoted priests, Bishop 
Jean Marie Latour and his friend, Joseph Vaillant, that threw an invisible 
barrier between the hunted Indian and his pursuers, and between the Spaniard 
and the Western adventurer. Latour and Vaillant were men of peace, but 
with their feet set in the ways of strife. It is impossible to praise too highly 
the grace of ‘‘ Death Comes for the Archbishop,” or the beauty of Willa Cather’s 
writing. This is a flawless and exquisite book. 

SIROCCO. By Rosita Forses. (Thornton Butterworth; 7s. 6d.) 

The Foreign Legionaries are being freely exploited in fiction. If they read 
English novels, they must feel that the desert life suggests a good deal more 
to the sensational novelist than they have dreamed of in their philosophy. 
Rosita Forbes races through the infancy and flapperhood of a sparkling heroine 
as the preliminary to transporting her to North Africa, where the curtain is 
rung up on a rousing melodrama. The prologue includes the charming Ann’s 
encounter with a cave-man in London, to whet the reader’s appetite for the 
thrills to follow. Where the sirocco blows, and the Arab conspires, and the 
Legionaries fight to the death, a mettlesome (or should it be only meddle- 
some ?) young woman can have the time of her life. ‘ Sirocco”’ is highly 
spiced. Ouida wrote a book on much the same subject, and, in spite of cock- 
tails and wireless, the older novelist still has the best of it. But that is not 
to say that “ Sirocco ’”’ is not a lively yarn. 


“Whitaker’s Almanack’’ for 1928 is now on sale, and this vear the 
publishers have reverted to the original form of the Popular edition, and 


‘the abridged edition is discontinued. | Whitaker for 1928 is published. in 


two editions only. The orange paper covered Popular edition, at 3s net, 
is larger than any of its predecessors, and extends to 592 pages, 
exclusive of the index, which is also enlarged and printed in a larger 
type than before. The additions include statistics relating to the Building 
Societies, Employment, and Unemployment, and many other matters of 
general interest. The Complete edition is the sixtieth annual volume of 
“ Whitaker,’’ and extends to 916 pages, while its familiar green cover bears 
a large-type calendar for the convenience of those who use the volume as 
a desk or table book. ‘‘ Whitaker ’’ retains all its classic features as well 
as including a number of new ones. Questions of the day are dealt with 
by short articles, and these are followed by annual summaries of the 
Year’s Weather, Science and Invention, Art, Music, and the Drama. and 
other important matters. 
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‘the fire flying all over the room. 





| ntroducing 





SMOKELESS FIRES 
for 
COKE or ANTHRACITE 


Pure, Radiant Heat for 
less than 3d. per hour. 
These new open fires—-the only open fires 
which burn Coke or Anthracite satisfac- 
torily and safely, are a boon in the house- 
hold. They fit into almost any existing 
Fireplace, need no fixing and are PORT- 
ABLE. With them, assuming Coke or 
Anthracite be used, one gets the cheeriest 
Of open fires. At the same time, the room 
is ventilated so thoroughly that all sign 
Of tobacco smoke is cleared away in 

Very few minutes. 
When Glow- Worm fires are installed, 
there is an end to smoke, soot and dirty 
chimneys. 
Moreover, there is an end to dust from 
A Gas Lighter is provided, but the fire 
Can be lit with wood and paper in the 
usual way. 
PRICES 

ART BLACK WITH GAS LIGHTER AND 
— a Beh 
DITTO, WITH Docs aND TRIver £5 - 4 - 6 

Write for Illustrated Leaflet. 
©. BRUSTER & RICHARDSON, 
4, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Makers of famous Glow-Worm and Raseco Boilers for raising 
constant and abundant Hot Water for Baths, Radiators and 
J Domestic use, 


IBUIRIBIEIRIRYS 
1928 SAMILIE 


OVERCOATS, 
WEATHER. 
PROOFS, 
MEN’S SUITS 
AND LADIES’ 
COSTUMES 


well-made from the best 
materials, at bargain 
prices—prices that offer 


PF Great vane 
~ ULilttle Miomney 


THE BURBERRY 

The World’s Best Weatherproof. MEN’S 
and WOMEN’S as illustrated below, in 
Burberry Gabardine lined proofed check. 


SALE 
MEN'S OVERCOATS PRICE rele 


Weatherall & Urbitor sh:z apes, 
in Proofed Tweed Coatings. 


Usual Price 8 to 10 Gns. 
SALE 
PRICE 4 Gns. 


LADIES’ OVERCOATS 


As illustrated above, and other 
S.B. and D.B. shapes. 


_ Usual Price 8 to 10} Gns. 
Price 5 Gns. 
LOUNGE SUITS. 


j 
| 
! 
| 
} 
Perfectly tailored from kard- | ' 














wearing Cheviot Tweeds 


Usual Price 8 and 9 Gns. 
Price 84/- 

3 
| 
| 
} 


: acai erence 2 
| FULL SALE LIST 
| detailing thousands of bargains | 
| for Men, Women and Children, | 
} sent on mention of The JIlustrated 
} London News. 


BURBERRYS| LTD. (Dept. 49) 


HAYMARKET LONDON 58.W.1 
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CUSTARD 


with Prunes. 


Its so delicious” 














LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY | ficcimmcnerno comm 


Publishers, Authors, Illustrated Press Agents, &c., should apply to the above 


Agency in all matters dealing with arrangements for reproducing Illustrations, 


Sole Agents for “ The Illustrated London News,” “The Sketch,” &c. 


10, 















LIMITED. ry this 


chocolate covered 
Fruit Lozenge 


| CONSTIPATION 


| GASTRIC AND INTESTINAL TROUBLES 


ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, E.C. 4 TAMAR 








Photographs, &c. 
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streams to any height. 
Costs nothing to work it. 





Ten minutes of HINDES 





All kinds of ock sai ies 

ine e Pours stoc WAVERS whilst dressing Sold by all Chemists and Druggists 3/- per box 

W. HW. BAILEY & CO., Lid. will keep the side hair 67 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE Rp., LONDON. S.E.1 
MANCHESTER perfectly waved. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


THE “OBSERVATION” BODY. 

UITE the most original body I have ever seen is 
the car known as the “ Observation,’’ a type 
supplied by Paddon Brothers. Ltd., 1, Albemarle 

Street, London, W.1. The main feature of the car is 
that, when it is used as its name suggests, the pas- 
sengers in the back sit with their backs to the driver. 
In appearance the car resembles the ordinary large 
six-windowed saloon, with an additional large window 
at the back. In the roof is a very large window, 
screened when necessary by a curtain. 

The car may be used in two ways, either as an 
ordinary saloon or as an observation car. Taken the 
first way, it is exactly like the orthodox type, with 
a large door at either side, the only difference being 
that the third windows from the wind-screen are 
carried right back to the angle of the body, and that 
a fourth curved window over the angle is fitted 
These and the back window give seven large windows Te 
to the back compartment alone—eight, if you count THE “OBSERVATION” CAR (WITH A SKYLIGHT IN THE ROOF) OPENED AT THE BACK FOR ITS_ SPECIAL 
the roof-window. The back seat is adjustable for leg PURPOSE (LEFT): A VIEW SHOWING THE REVERSIBLE SEAT PLACED BACK-TO-THE-DRIVER, AND THE INNER 

— - — SIDE OF THE BACK DOOR CONTAIN- 



































ING A COLLAPSIBLE TABLE.——THE 
“OBSERVATION ”’ CAR CLOSED (RIGHT) 
AND LOOKING JUST LIKE AN ORDINARY 
SALOON, EXCEPT FOR BACK WINDOWS: 
A VIEW SHOWING THE SQUAB OF THE 
REVERSIBLE SEAT PLACED AGAINST 
THE BACK OF THE CAR, SO THAT 
THE OCCUPANTS FACE FORWARD. 


length, and, as there is an unusual 
amount of room, it can be pulled 
right forward and the space hehind 
it filled with suit-cases without lead- 
ing to any cramping or discomfort. 
From these aspects I look upon it as 
quite one of the very best closed cars 
I have ever driven in, and certainly 
the best -lighted and the one from 
which most country can be seen. 

‘| When the car’s true purpose is 
required, the side doors are closed, 
and the seat pushed straight back 
until the reversible squab of it is 
touching the back of the front seat. 
You then get into it through the big 
door, which with its window normally 
forms the back panel. Here again the 
same thing applies about the possi- 
bility of making room for luggage, 
golf clubs, and general impedimenta 
behind the back squab, as the seat 
as a whole can be adjusted in any 























position. I should add, before I forget ‘ 
it, that all this manceuvring is exceed- 
; ingly simple, and the various moving 
Compare Dodge Brothers new six — The pieces slide noiselessly and without 
Senior — specification for specification, and the need for any effort at all. It 
aT 1i ag ll and sweeping sco is really beautifully made in every 
you wl realize the Tull a ping pe respect. The back door carries a 
of its superiority — not alone over cars in convenient and exceedingly neatly 
its own price class, but over many others arranged collapsible table with a rim 
: : to it, large enough to allow three 
costing considerably more. people to have lunch off it. 

: - . : I believe original i is ' 
Then drive this remarkable six and appreciate an Pacey Maye Roy nae yes patos 
the true meaning of its superior engineering. I described in The Illustrated London 
; j ; News last summer) was to provide a 
Feel it glide from complete rest to maximum carriage for those to whom the busi- 
speed — experience its sensitive response to era Pptryey. Rgicmnge Ranging 
wheel, throttle and brakes—note the subtleties ek a. i a 
of its behaviour that set it apart from other scenery can be seen at once than with 
cars in ease—silence—smoothness—in virile oe ee eS ng A 

° ot course, an open one with the hoc 

power, and in the unprecedented gentle down. prc that the designer has 
way it absorbs road shocks. succeeded admirably in his mission. 
; ; For a few seconds the sensation 
You will find as you drive a growing satis- of driving backwards is a little sur- 
faction in a new and resourceful motor-car prising, but it is astonishing how 

. * en ee “nite ive by t quickly the novelty wears off. Within J 
whose great aDllity 1S as pleasing as 1 eauty. a minute or two you find yourself 


making full use of the big range of 
view you have all round you and 
above you without having to move 
in your seat. You see just as much 
scenery as the passenger in the front 
seat of an open car, and yet you are 
fully protected from weather, and, if 
necessary, from too much sunshine— 
if such a thing is ever likely to exist 
again. 

There is no sensation of giddiness 
or anything else of the kind, and, 
although at first you are possibly 
reminded of sitting in the front row at 
the movies, you rather like it than 
otherwise. With the curtains drawn 
off the skylight, there is no reason 
that I can see why you should miss 
any mountain scenery, which to my 

(Continued overleaf, 


Dopce BrotrHers (Britain) Lrp. 
FacTrory: Park ROYAL,LONDON. N.w.10, 
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SPE EBD = itis awell known 
, characlerislic of a//Vauxhalls 


’ N the early days a 20-h.p. Vaux- Note the contributory factors : 
I hall established a world’s record smooth and adequate power 
of overt 100 m.p.h. There have which makes possible a high top- 
been faster Vauxhalls since; we 84% 1440 with its attendant 
Pea agen?” advantages; a four-speed box, 
ae easy to manipulate, for rapid 

acceleration and speed on hills ; 


—_—~-, 














NS eee But such pace is for speed- : : 4 
ONLY ways, not highways. Yet speed 5 ne dy - 2a oa ee 
sor £2 vce is desirable. So the new Vauxhall at bends; and brakes which give 
£475 20-60 provides a new quality of complete domination over the car. 


for the tourer 


speed—a high average speed— 


£495 : E Try it, and you will find that 
oe pashan co on a capacity for travelling quickly at 40, 50 and 60 m.p.h. there is 
BRITISH & VAUXHALL and comfortably, without nerve the same smoothness, comfort 
enema, sees strain and without risk. and perfect control as at 20. 





Write for descriptive booklet : 
“The New Vauxhall and Why it is the Six Superexcellent.” 


Vauxhall 


The ‘six superexcellent 


20x60 a 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED LUTON — BEDFORDSHIRE 
ONENESS ETNA TS TRC LITRE <2 RRR ORME 2 EAD oe OMS 








Continued. | 

mind has always been the principal 
the orthodox type of closed car. I 
day we shall have made of un- 
splintering, transparent material with like 
those in a photographer’s studio, but I am afraid 
that day is some time off. In the meantime, the 
“ Observation ’’ car is a very welcome step in the right 
direction 

The ‘“‘ Observation’’ is in effect an exceedingly 
clever combination of sky saloon, ordinary saloon, 
cabriolet, and half-a-dozen other things. It is, I am 
almost tempted to say, the ideal chauffeur-driven car. 
It is the car for the man who motors in the same frame 
of mind as that of the man who travels in a private 
observation car through the Rockies, or in a yacht, or 
(I imagine) in a super-airship. The business of pro- 
gress is no affair of his. He gives as little thought 
to the work of the driver and his responsibilities as he 
does to that of the stoker in his yacht. It all sounds 
very rich, selfish, and vulgar, but it is really, to my 
mind, complete common-sense. We are urged not 
to buy a dog and then do our own barking, and it 
is just as foolish to pay a driver and then worry about 
the way he drives by constantly sharing the emotions 
of driving. 

The car as a whole is almost indistinguishable 
from an ordinary saloon. From without there is 
nothing to tell the casual passer-by that the seating 
accommodation is in any way different from the 
normal—unless, of course, it is occupied by passengers. 
The type of body I tried costs £450, and, considering 
the remarkably fine finish of everything connected 
with it, I do not consider it at all dear. You have in 
reality two totally distinct types of car. The com- 
fort of the whole affair is really luxurious, and the 
weight, I understand, is slightly less than that of an 
ordinary saloon of the same dimensions. 

I believe that less expensive models are to 
be brought out before long, both of the open 
and closed type. This £450 one has a glass par- 
tition between the two compartments (incident- 
ally with one of the neatest window - shifting de- 
vices I have ever seen), but that will not be 
embodied in the cheaper ones. As will be seen 
from the accompanying photographs, the sky- 
light is practically indistinguishable on the roof, 
and there is nothing in the least bizarre about 
the entire car. JoHN PRIOLEAU. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


URKE’S Peerage for 1928" is now on sale, 
this being its eighty-sixth year of issue. 
It is one of the most complete of all works of refer- 
ence, for, in addition to giving full and accurate 
details in connection with all the titled people in 
this country, it also supplies interesting geneaolo 
gical details of the great families of the British 
aristocracy, and recounts their achievements in war, 
peace, and politics. The preface deals with such 
important events of 1927 as the alteration in the 
style and title appertaining to the Crown; mentions 
the tour of the Duke and Duchess of York; the 
death of H.M. the Queen’s brother, and refers to the 
various individuals raised to the Peerage and 
Baronetage, and those who have been appointed to 
the Privy Council, and received other distinctions. 
‘‘ Burke’s Peerage’’ is one of the standard works 
of reference which are required in every library, 
and its unchallenged accuracy, handsome appear- 
ance, and fund of concise information are so well 
known that it is hardly necessary to refer to them. 
As usual, Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster 
King of Arms, and Mr. Ashworth P. Burke, are 
responsible for this exhaustive genealogical history, 
which is, as always, fully illustrated with the coats 
of arms of those mentioned in its pages. 

No London householder has a really well-stocked 
library if he does not possess a copy of “ Kelly’s 
Royal Blue Book and Parliamentary Guide.’’ The 
volume for now on sale, and has_ been 
thoroughly brought up to date. As is well known, 
this annual book, which has been issued for over a 
hundred years, gives the names and addresses of the 
occupiers of the better-class private houses in the 
western districts of London, taking an area bounded 
by Hampstead, the Chelsea Reaches, Bloomsbury, 
and West Kensington. The names and addresses 
are arranged both according to streets and in alpha- 
betical list of names, giving in this section the tcle- 
phone numbers also. Much other information is 
supplied, including the Royal Households, the 
Ministry, the Members of both Houses; and there 
is a theatre supplement containing seating plans. 

‘“‘ Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and 
Official Classes ’’ is now on sale for 1928, and is priced, 
as usual, at 30s. post free. This is now Kelly’s 


1928 is 
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fifty-fourth year of issue, and the book remains one 
of the most valuable of all works of reference. Its 
scope is wide, for practically every important in- 
dividual is mentioned among the 30,000 persons 
described in its pages, and, in addition to the short 
biographical notices of the Titled, Landed, and 
Official people, a great deal of useful ‘information is 
included. The members of the Royal Family are 
all given, as well as lists of the Members of both the 
Upper and the Lower House and of the Ministry 
the Foreign Ministers and Consuls in London and 
British Ministers abroad. ‘‘ Kelly’’ is arranged alpha 
betically, and the printing is so admirably clear, and 
the information so concisely given, that any individual 
may be “ looked up ”’ in the shortest possible time. 


Our readers may be interested to know that 
Messrs. George Pulman and Sons, Ltd., of 24-27, 
Thayer Street, London, W.1., are publishing in fac- 
simile colour a large number of the Ken Wood Bequest 
pictures. These reproductions will be available shortly. 


In connection with our colour reproduction (on 
page 57) of Jan Vermeer’s painting, “ The Guitar- 
Player,’’ one of the pictures bequeathed to the nation 
by the late Earl of Iveagh, we should like to com- 
mend to our readers the January number of 
*“ Apollo,’” to which we are indebted for the illus- 
tration. It contains an interesting article on the 
Iveagh Bequest by Mr. J. B. Manson, accompanied 
by another beautiful colour plate from one of the 
most famous pictures in the collection—-Romney’s 
‘Lady Hamilton” (at the spinning wheel)—with 
black-and-white reproductions from examples’ by 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, Raeburn, Crome, 
and Frans Hals. Among many other attractive 
features in the same issue may be mentioned colour 
reproductions of Holbein’s ‘* Portrait of a Young 
Woman”’ (possibly his wife), a ‘‘ Portrait of a Young 
Man ”’ ascribed to Alessio Baldovinetti, a ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Lady,’’ by Roger Van der Weyden, Romney's 
““Mrs. Davenport,’’ and Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
‘‘ Pinkie.”” There are illustrated articles on an 
Unknown Portrait by Memling, a Pastel by Fragon- 
ard, the art of Parrasio Michieli, Decorative Paint- 
ing, and London Topography in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The letterpress also includes book 
reviews, a Letter from Paris, and a Letter from Berlin, 
dealing with recent art developments in those cities. 
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for 2/- 


Made from 


Fresh Fruit 


Don’t ask for Squash: 
ask for 
Kia-Ora ORANGE or LEMON 


Delicious 
Healthful 


Economical 


Sold by the glass 
at Cafes, Hotels. 
Bottlesat Grocers, 
Spirit Merchants, 
Chemists 


Large Bottles 2/- 
Half °° 2a 
Crush, in 
Decanters 2/2 
Gallon Jars 10/6 


KIA-ORA LTD., Blackfriars, London, S.E.r, 
Australia and U.S.A. 
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30 Fruit Drinks 


KIA-ORA 


LEMON ORANGE 
SQUASH and CRUSHES 


and Sugar 


RECIPE.—To one part of 
Kia-Ora Orange or Lemon, 
add about five parts of water 
in a Glass Jug or Bowl, and the 
drinks are then ready to serve. 


Just Add Water 


44964060064 


333433 


45499404 064504 
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NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


Everywhere, from the Golden Sands of 
‘ Tunisia to the shores of feudal Morocco, from 
the blue Mediterranean to the bluer Niger— 
Timbuktu, the “TRANSATLANTIQUE” 
has irreproachable arrangements for private 
or grouped 


Algeria-T unisia- Morocco 
The Great ERG Deserts 
40 Famous “TRANSATLANTIQUE?” Hotels 
Company’s own “Transatlantique” Mail 
Steamers. 
seater Limousines or Landaulets for private 


tours. 
Limousines for small parties of ten only. 


tours. 


Company’s own Cars, 3, 4 and 5 


10 seater Landaulet 


type or 


A magic word for everything appertaining to 
touring in North Africa . . “ TRANSAT.” 


TRANSATLANTIQUE ua 


FRENCH LINE 


20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 





Hot or Cold 
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All 555 Cigarettes are riche US es by hand, one at a 
time—from the unique 555 leaf. ‘Their destination is 
unknown until final packing allocates them for Home 
or Overseas. : They are always the same __ perfect 
S% im every country of the World, consistently 
mans that high quality which has made them famous. 


PRESS 


CIGARETTES 


555 


Made by hand-one at a time 
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THE CIVILISATION OF THE INDUS. 
(Continued from Page 42.) 
foliate devices with occasional figures of animals. 
This red and black ‘* Indus ware has been found in 
abundance by Sir Aurel Stein in Northern Baluch- 
istan and along the Waziristan borderland, and 
more sparsely in Sistan. A few specimens of poly- 
chrome decoration in red, white, and black have 
also been met with at Mohenjo-daro.. Some of the 
ceramic shapes and ornamental patterns, both at 
this site and at Harappa, betoken a connection with 
Elam and Mesopotamia, as well as with Baluchistan. 


WRITING. 


The presence of inscribed seals, sealings, and 
other objects in almost every building is sufficient 
indication that the occupants must have been familiar 
with the art of writing, and it may be inferred that 
it was employed for business and other purposes, 
though what materials took the place of the clay 
commonly used for writing on in Mesopotamia is not 
known. It may have been wood or some bark 
akin to birch, or to the Egyptian papyrus, which 
came into use at a very early date. 


INSCRIBED SEALS. 


The seals, of which nearly a thousand have 
been recovered, were worn by a cord round the 
neck or wrist, and were used probably for sealing 
parcels, merchandise, and so on, just as they were 
used in historical times in India. It is not improb- 
able, also, that they may have served as amulets, and 
that the animals engraved on them may have had 
some religious significance. The pictographic legends 
on them are to be read, apparently, from left to 
right. A small proportion of them resemble early 
Sumerian signs, but there is no evidence to show 
that they have the same phonetic values, or that 
the languages of the two countries were related. 


ART. 


The art of the Indus is distinct from that of any 
neighbouring country, notwithstanding the elements 
in common between them. The best of the figures 
on the engraved seals—notably the humped Indian 























THE DISASTROUS OVERFLOWING OF THE THAMES: THE NORMAL 


millenniums B.C. Contrasted with these, the few 
examples we possess of human figures, whether exe- 
cuted in marble, stone, clay, or bronze, are strangely 
uncouth, and suggest that, for some reason or other, 
the artists could have had relatively little experience 
in delineating the human form, The only thing that 
can be said in favour of these statues is that they 
manage to convey an impression—crude and _ primi- 
tive though it be—of individual portraiture. There 
is not one of them, however, comparable to the 
best of the Sumerian portrait figures. 


DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 


Two large groups of skeletons have been found in 
Mohenjo-daro; one group inside a house, the other 
in a street. All of these, however, appear to have 
been the victims of some tragedy—murder, perhaps, 
or pestilence—and afford no evidence as to how the 
dead were ordinarily disposed of. Only one indis- 
putable example of inhumation during the chalcolithic 
age has been found at Mohenjo-daro. This is a 
‘fractional’ burial of the same type as those found 
at Nal in Baluchistan and at Musyan in Western 
Persia, the distinctive feature of such burials being 
that only a fraction of the skeleton was buried, 
together “with an assortment of earthenware vases 
and other small objects personal to the dead—the 
corpse having been either exposed to the vultures 
or (which is less likely) subjected to a previous 
burial. Whether such fractional burials were the 
exception or the rule among the Indus people has 
yet to be determined. 

That cremation was also practised is proved 
by the presence at Harappa of small brick struc- 
tures somewhat like Hindu samadhis, containing 
cinerary remains, as well as of a platform par- 
tially covered with ashes and half-charred bones, 
which is thought to be a cremation platform. 
There are good reasons also for believing, though 
the evidence is not yet conclusive, that a certain 
class of store-jars containing a variety of smaller 
vessels, with traces, in some cases, of ash and bone, 
also served both at Mohenjo-daro and MHarappa 
as cinerary urns. This belief has recently been 
strengthened by the discovery of similar jars on 
prehistoric sites in northern Baluchistan, in which 


HIGH-TIDE LEVEL AT THE POINT AT WHICH THE EMBANKMENT 
BROKE NEAR LAMBETH BRIDGE, AND THE LEVEL REACHED BY 
THE WATERS ON JANUARY 7. 


The Port of London Authority reported: ‘‘ The predicted height of the tide at 

1.37 o’clock this (Saturday) morning was 21ft. lin. at Old Swan Pier, but 

owing to the strong westerly gales, coupled with heavy land water, the tide rose 
6ft. lin. above the predicted height.” 


sis “AUSONIA” 
YL 


the presence of incinerated bones along with the 


bulls and short-horn cattle—are distinguished by a smaller vessels is indisputable 


breadth of treatment and a feeling for line and form 
unequalled in the contemporary glyptic art of Elam 
or Mesopotamia or Egypt. The modelling, too, in 
faience of the miniature rams, monkeys, dogs, and 
squirrels is of a very high order—far in advance of 
what we should expect in the fourth and third 


RELIGION. 


That there were some features in common be- 
tween the religious cults of the Indus and Mesopo- 
tamian peoples may be inferred from several figures 

(Continued overleaf. 


























The Finest Italian 
Vermouth Z 


1835 


Unforeseen circumstances excepted, the “ AUSONIA” will 
depart for her first trip on the 10th May, 1928, onthe GRAND 
EXPRESS EUROPE-EGYPT LINE, alternating each week 
its departure with its well-known sister-ship, s.s. “ ESPERIA,” 
termed THE GREYHOUND OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 





On the 29th October last, in the Genoan roads, at the shipyard of 
Ansaldo de Génes-Sestri, a new liner, ‘‘AUSONIA”’ de la SITMAR, 
for the speedy and luxurious line ‘GRAND EXPRESS EUROPE- 
EGYPTE,” was launched. 


It is now being fitted out. The wonderful feat of transforming the steel 
skeleton into a large and luxurious liner is being accomplished. It will be 
indeed fit to receive the international aristocracy of tourists who every 
year travel between Egypt and Europe. 

Here are a few technical details regarding this liner :-— 

Displacement about 13,700 tons, gross tonnage 12,500; length of deck 
166.20 metres, maximum height 20.20 metres, height of construction 
12.80 metres; speed 21 knots; maximum h.p. developed 21,000; Yarrow 
tubular boiler No. 6 (pressure in kilograms 28.13), overheating capacity 
140°, auxiliary boilers also working under the pressure of 28.13; fitted with 
two propellers with counter propellers, gyroscopic compass; cubic cargo 
capacity 4800 cubic metres; 16 electric cranes for the prompt loading and 
unloading of goods. In addition, there is a 15-ton crane and 120 cubic 
metres of cold storage. Garage for passengers’ cars (with direct entrance 
into the hold) practically level with the quay. Passenger accommodation : 
Ist class 220, 2nd class 112, 3rd class (1st group) 80, 3rd class (znd 
group) 60, this totalling 472. Every passenger, even in 3rd class, has 
a cabin. The crew numbers 200. The Italian Register points out in 
one of its reports, that the very high steam pressure of 28.13 kilo- 
grams has never been made use of in propelling machinery of such great 
power; it is a most appreciable and worthy step forward owing to the 
technical interest this is bound to arouse on account of the comparison 
of consumption cost and cost of upkeep between steam and internal 
combustion power. 


The buoyancy of the ship has been carefully studied, to correspond in 
all points with the recommendations of the International Convention 
of London for the safeguard of human lives. 














Nature’s Bulwark against Rheumatism 


ICHY-CELESTINS Natural Mineral Water is Nature's 

own antidote against rheumatic tendencies in the system 
_Drawn direct from the famous Célestins rock-spring, 
its tonic and mildly stimulating properties ward off the pains 
and penalties of Rheumatism. 


Drink Vichy-Célestins regularly at meals. 
Obtainable at all Hotels, Clubs, Chemists, Stores, etc. 


The French Natural Mineral-Water 
CHY=- CELES 
Qurion.—Gee that the label on the bottle bears the 
name of the Sole Wholesale Agents : 


INGRAM & ROYLE LTD 
Bangor Wharf, 45 Belvedere Road 
London, S.E.1 


INS. 
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common be- FOR FLOORS, FURNITURE & LINOLEUM USE 


and Mesopo- @ 


=" MANSION POLISH 


In Tins, 6d., 103d. and 1/9. Large Family 3/- Tin contains 2 lbs. 














Stetson Hats are the standard of 
the world because their worth 
has been proved through the 
years—in the way they wear 
and by the smart style always 
associated with a Stetson. 
Illustrated Stetson Booklet 


containing List of Agencies 
will be forwarded on request. 


JOHN B. STETSON CO. 


Offices! and Showrooms (wholesale) 





70, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


STETSON HATS 














QUALITY Linen 


,SALE BARGAINS 














ALPOL 


IRISH LINENS Linen Napkins 






_No. N4.—All-Linen Dinner Napkins, Double 
SS Damask. Size 24X24 ins. Doz J] 8/9 


Irish Linen Sheets 


No. N42. Ata reduction of 25°/., 
Hemstitched, Laundered ready for use and 
woven in our own factory from best Flax yarns. 


the finest 








2x3 2x3t 24 x3 23 x 34 yds. 
42/9 48/9 57/6 65/- 


Linen Pillow Cases 
No. NI. Plain and Hemstitched. Made 


Now from remnants of Linen Sheeting, some slightly 
Li Proceed in g soiled, but otherwise perfect. Size 20 x 30 ins. 
| Made up into }-dozens as follows : 

4 bd Plain - - - - 6fr 15/9 


Being actual manufacturers 





» y our prices are at all times Hemstitched - . --6. 23 /9 
atism ; based on factory costs. Also a limited quantity size 22 x 32 inches 
is Nature's ‘ Hemstitched only - - 6 for 26/9 
ap onc They fare been drastically 

0° reduced for this Sale, thus ° 
the pains Creating ‘the biggest vetue «©6060 LEN Face Towels 
E possible. No. N2.—Pure Linen Huckaback or Diaper, 
’ of a fine quality. Size 24 x 40 ins. Hemstitched. 
“ OUR ILLUSTRATED 6 for 15/9 
SALE — 
NS * caratocus Bath Towels 
: °. -——Fieavy lurkish. e best quality 
will be sent ony t free on made, and very durable. 
request, Extra large size, 41 x 60 inches. 
‘ Each @/11 


We Pay Carriage & C.0.D. 108-110, KENSINGTON HIGH ST., LONDON,W.8 
Fees. within the British Iyles. 175-176, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
€ 89-90, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


WALPOLES’ FoR VALUE and SERVICE 
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ONLY IN A “SWAN” 
will you find such individual features 
of perfect craftsmanship 


HERE are amongst those who make 
the “Swan” Pen, men who have 
dedicated the skill and experience of a 

lifetime to its production. 

Eighty years of specialised manufacture have 
been devoted to the making of the nib alone, 
the perfect adjustment of which demands 
unremitting vigilance and attention. 

That is why “Swan” Pens are capable of 
serving their owners for many years with 
perfect satisfaction. 





Choose it now— use it a lifetime 


Self-filling “Swans” from 15/- 
Other “Swans” from 10/6 


OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


Illustrated List Post Free. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 & 135, 
Oxford Street, London, W.|; Branches ; 79, High Holborn. 
W.C.1: 95, Regent Street, W.1; 114, Cheapside, E.C.2; and 
at 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. ls, Zurich. 
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Continued.) — 
closely resembling the Babylonian Eabani, which are 
engraved on seals and copper pieces. The numerous 
terra-cotta figurines, moreover, which portray a nude 
female crowned with elaborate head-dress and bedecked 
with ornaments, can hardly fail to be identified with 
the figures of the mother goddess familiar in Mesopotamia 
and countries further to the west. 


On the other hand, there is a certain amount of evidence 
pointing to a connection with pre-Dynastic Egypt. Thus, 
on one of the faience sealings is a row of four standards 
borne aloft by men, each of which supports a totem figure 
remarkably like the well-known totem standards of the 
Egyptian nomes [he resemblance, indeed, is so striking 
might almost be supposed that this particular seal- 
ing Was an import from Egypt, were it not that it is in- 
on the reverse with an Indian pictographic legend. 
Moreover, that totems played an important part in the 

of the *‘ Indus” people seems evident from the 
and other representations of a strange composite 
partly ram, partly bull, and partly elephant, as 
rom a multitude of other animals—real or fabulous— 

mm the among which attention may be 
especially to pair of ass-headed creatures singu- 

» those depicted on a well-known Mycenzan gem 
from Vaphio in Greece 


t} ¢ 
that it 


scribed 


seals, 


if, however, the above elements are suggestive of paral- 
lels with the West, there are other elements which are 
haracteristically and exclusively Indian. Thus, one of 
the sealings depicts a figure seated cross-legged with snake- 
hooded Nagas worshipping on either side, just as they are 
Buddha in sculptures three 
thousand vears later. Then there are certain curious 
rings and phallus-like objects—the latter somewhat re- 
sembling in form the so-called chessmen pillars of Assam, 
the religious character of which can hardly be doubted, 
though their symbolic meaning has not yet been established. 
\ great variety of both classes of objects has been found at 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. The majority are of stone; 
but some of the smaller ones are of terra-cotta; others of 
bone or shell or faience. Some of the rings are no more 
than an inch in diameter; others, again, are so large that 
two men can scarcely lift them. A group of these stone 
rings of different sizes was found in a single room of a build- 
ing at Mohenjo-daro, and- another similar group was found 
it Harappa. It is a plausible hypothesis—but little more 

an a hypothesis at present—that the rings are symbolical 
and the chessmen-like objects of the linga— 
the worship of which goes back to a very remote age in 
India; but, whatever their symbolism, it seems clear, from 
their ubiquitousness at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, that 
the c was a very popular one. 


portraved worshipping the 
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Inecto is the simple pr-cess, 
the perfect process, the quick 
process and the natural process 
of recolouring grey hair. As 
Inecto replaces the colour it” 
restores the soft sheen 


and natural texture of Ch ) booklet 
youthful hair. the simple process. 


32, Dover Street, and 15, North Audley Street, London. W.! 
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EXTENT OF CULTURE. 

That the Indus civilisation described above extended 
over Baluchistan and Waziristan, as well as over Sind and 
the Punjab, has now been established ; and there is evidence 
to show that it extended eastward over Cutch and Kathiawar 
towards the Dekhan. Whether it embraced Rajputana 
and Hindustan and the valley of the Ganges remains to 
be proved. Neolithic and copper implements have been 
found over most of Northern India, and it is almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that this great civilisation of the Indus 
must have made itself felt far to the east as well as to the 
west, though it is hardly probable that contemporary 
civilisation on the banks of the Ganges (of the existence 
of which the writer entertains no doubt) will prove to be 
of precisely the same character as that on the banks of the 
Indus. Whatever the extent, however, of the Indus civilis- 
ation within India itself, there is no question that it formed 
part and parcel of the wide-flung chalcolithic culture of 
Asia. and Europe, which extended from the Adriatic to 
Japan, but was focussed primarily in the great river valleys 
of the South: of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the 
Karun, the Helmund, and the Indus. This is an import- 
ant point to have established ; for it means that India came 
within the same cycle of culture as the rest of Asia; that 
she passed step by step through the same phases of develop- 
ment as her neighbours on the west; and that, so far as 
the later phases are concerned, she passed through them at 
approximately the same time; though whether at an earlier 
epoch she took the lead of her neighbours is still debatable. 


So far as Mesopotamia is concerned, it is abundantly 
evident that there was much in common between the civilisa- 
tions of the Indus and Sumer and Babylonia, and that there 
must have been close intercommunication between the 
two countries, maintained partly by sea and partly by 
land across Sistan and Persia. On the other hand, it is 
equally evident that the points of difference between these 
civilisations are more numerous and striking than the 
points of similarity, and, though there may ultimately 
prove to have been a racial and even a linguistic connection 
between the two peoples, at present there is no proof thereof. 
If such a connection did exist, it must go back to an age 
much anterior to the one with which we are dealing, since 
the contrasts which distinguish the Indus and Sumerian 
civilisations could only have resulted from many long 
centuries of independent existence. Similarly, connections 
more or less close can be traced with Sistan and Transcaspia, 
Western Persia (in the proto-Elamite period), and, still 
further afield, with Egypt. Much spadework, however, 
is required before we can determine in what relation these 
countries stood, and the debts which they owed, one to 
another, for their culture. The opinion has lately been 
gaining ground that the cradle of Sumerian and Egyptian 


‘plains of Northern 


civilisation is to be sought somewhere to the east of 
Mesopotamia. If, indeed, such a cradle ever existed, it 
is as likely as not to have been in the vast, richly-watered 
India. Migrations there undoubtedly 
were—and those on a large scale: and nothing is more 
probable than that the teeming populations of Northern 
India expanded westward through Sistan across the Iranian 
plateau and northward to the plains of Transcaspia. But 
the picture of this chalcolithic civilisation being cradled 
in one particular area, and spreading thence: from country 
to country, is not one that can be squared with facts. A 
more reasonable supposition, in the opinion of the writer, 
is that no one country can be regarded as the home of this 
civilisation, but that each and all contributed in varying 
degrees to the common stock of culture, new ideas being 
disseminated from one to another, not only through the 
movements e2 masse of tribes and peoples, but as a result 
of commercial and other intercourse, which was undoubtedly 
going on almost from time immemorial. 


In conclusion, let me say that a three-volume monograph 
on the excavations at Mohenjo-daro will be going to press in a 
few weeks’ time, and may be expected to be issued to the pub- 
lic in the early part of next summer. Since this site was dis- 
covered by Mr. Banerji six years ago, the task of excavating 
it has been carried forward by a succession of different 
officers belonging to my Department: first, by Messrs. 
Vats and Dikshit ; then by the writer himself ; and latterly 
by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni and Mr. Mackay, whom 
the Government of India has recently been fortunate in 
attracting from Mesopotamia. With the work of all these 
officers, the forthcoming volumes will deal i extenso; at 
the same time it will aim at surveying generally the whole 
field of prehistoric culture now opened up in Sind and 
the Punjab and Baluchistan, and, besides special chapters 
by other experts, will include an analysis of all the picto- 
graphic records from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa by Pro- 
fessor Langdon, of Oxford, and Messrs. Sydney Smith and 
Gadd, of the British Museum. 


‘‘Half a moment! What is the date?” is a question 
often heard in even the most efficient business man’s office, 
There is no need to ask it, though, for one has only to obtain 
an *‘ At-a-Glance’ calendar and it will be obvious what 
day it is. The ingenious device of surrounding the day's 
date with a neat red frame, which is moved from day to 
day, and is fixed securely by a celluloid band, explains the 
name—and the popularity—of ‘‘ At-a-Glance” calendars. 
The little red frame reveals the date literally ‘‘ at a glance,” 
and, while it stands out from the rest of the month, all the 
other days are visible for reference. ‘‘ At-a-Glance”’ calen- 
dars are entirely British, and are obtainable in various 
styles and prices. 











Why, then, remain grey ? Inecto 
will take years from your ap- 
pearance. Your hairdresser will 
apply Inecto, or you can recolour 
vour hair successfully at home. 
Write for the Inccto 

that explains 





A Scientific Treatment 
for the Prevention 
or Relief of 


CATARRH 





COLD inthe HEAD 





DRYAD CANE AND 
MALACCA CHAIRS 


are a new development in fine cane 
work, using the beavtiful natural malacca 
for the arms and framework, thus reducing 
the wrapping. 

Like all Dryad Furniture they have a 
style, strength, and durability you will 
not find elsewhere. 

Stocked by the Leading Furnishers. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free from B Dept. 
DRYAD WORKS, LEICESTER. 


PPP FLAP 





hair.) Rinse thoroughly. 
Cuticura Ointment to the scalp between shampoos 
is often beneficial. 


, Oimtment is 34. and 2s. 64., Taleum 1s. 34. For 
: F Newbery & Sons, Ltd, 33, Banner St., London, B.C. 1. 


address 


Cuticura Treatment 


For Dandruff 


Part the hair and gently rub in Cuticura Ointment 
until the whole scalp has been treated. Let the 
Ointment remain on for some time, over night if 
convenient. Then shampoo with a suds of Cuticura 
Soap and warm water. (Do not rub Soap on the 


A light application of 


Shaving Stick 1s. 3d. 


INFLUENZA 
BRONCHITIS 
HEADACHE 
HAY FEVER 


etc., etc. 
Stimulating and 
Invigorating 


Simply inhale from 
the Handkerchief 


All Chemists, 2/- & 3/, 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Kad. 
30 
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LLOYD'S «2. 
ova EUXESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 
Without the use of Soap, Water or Brush. 


Put a Tube in your Kit Bag. 





YOUR HOME ABROAD 
with its 200 rooms and baths 


is one of the best with moderate terms. 


First Class Restaurant. 


HOTEL ASTORIA 
ATLA NTI C ROTEL, 1) Tete Seeaetgtice: Setendd senecion. Sapert 
Seema ee. M. Prop 


CHEST DISEASES. 


‘‘Umckaloabo acts as 
culosis as a real specific.’ 
(Dr. SECHEHA YE, in the“ Swiss Medical Review.”) 


regards Tuber- 











The Label of the ORIGINAL and 





GENUINE Euxesis is printed 
with Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow 
Ground, and bears this TRADE 
MARK = 
We bought the business with the recipe, trade 
mark, and goodwill from the Executrix of the 
late A. S. Yioyd. The genuine is now manu- 
factured ONLY at our Factory. 
From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c, 
Wholesale only: 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, LTD., 
Berners Street, W., and City Road, E.C. 
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AIMRODS 


Cannes-HOTEL des ANGLAIS 


Highest class Residential Hotel. Right up to date. 
enowned cuisine and 


“It appears to me to have a specific 
destructive influence on the Tubercle 
Bacillus in the same way that quinine 


cellars. has upon Malaria.’’ 





CHIVER 


FAMED FOR OVER 
50 YEARS 
4/6 a tin at all chemists. 





CARPET SOAPEAS 


(Dr. GRUN, in the King’s Bench Division.) 


If you are suffering from any disease of 
the chest or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac 
asthma excluded—ask your doctor about 
Umckaloabo, or send a postcard for par- 
ticulars of it to: CHAS. H. STEVENS, 
204 - 206, Worple Koad, Wimbledon, 
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